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The Japanese sense of graphic design is 
famous for its inventiveness, variety, and 
elegance. These qualities are notably evi- 
dent in that most basic of Japanese design 
elements, the mon, or Japanese family 
crest. The present book contains 2,715 
examples of these crests divided into 211 
different motifs drawn from many differ- 
ent aspects of nature and life. 

The book is unique in several ways, 
being a treasury of design, symbolism, 
heraldry, and history. Not only are the 
crests arranged logically by themes but 
also their development and significance are 
traced in the lively text, and their sym- 
bolism is explained in the text and the de- 
tailed commentaries that accompany the 
illustrations. A fully cross-referenced index 
further increases the book’s usefulness. 

The fascination of the mon is that they 
are at one and the same time products of 
a great art tradition and mementos of a 
dramatic history. Of bloody antecedents, 
having been used by feudal warriors to 
distinguish friend from foe on the battle- 
field, the crests gathered lore and developed 
family associations until they became in 
time an integral part of the social fabric, 
reaching their full flowering of decorative 
innovation in the stylish ‘floating world” 
of courtesans and actors depicted in the 
Japanese woodblock print. The crests 
reveal not only strict canons of taste and 
value but also a wide spectrum of Oriental 
myth and symbol. 

““Numerous comparisons can be drawn 
between the heraldry of Europe and that 
of Japan,” the author notes in his preface, 
“but in the end one great difference re- 
mains. Where European arms survive now 
mostly as history, the Japanese crests have 
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Preface 


= DESIGNS presented in this book are called mon or monsho in Japanese, and for the most part they © 
are a by-product of war. Men first began to use them for identification on the battlefield around the 
end of the twelfth century, when war in Japan was a pedigreed affair, and from that time on such em- 
blems became a small but routine part of survival in the midst of anarchy. Men whose identity was 
hidden by armor wore them to prevent their allies from attacking them by mistake, and also to ensure 
just recognition should they perform heroic deeds. Then, as centuries passed and the designs gathered 
lore and developed familial associations, the warriors formalized and categorized them, and wore them 
primarily to boast of their lineage. These designs became the heraldic emblems of Japan. 

Numerous comparisons can be drawn between the heraldry of Europe and that of Japan, but in the 
end one great difference remains. Where European arms survive now mostly as history, the Japanese 
crests have endured as art. Before all else they stand on their quality of design. They speak for them- 
selves, and the purpose of this book is to give Westerners the opportunity to appreciate them. This is an 
art book first and last, and a historical footnote only incidentally. 

Yet the footnote is an interesting one, for in a sense the crests of Japan hold a unique mirror to their 
land. To trace the full development of Japanese heraldic design—from ancient beginnings in the patterns 
on textiles imported from China, through involvement with the cultures of the nobility, warriors, and 
townsmen as these classes successively came to flourish—is to follow closely the prevailing winds of Japa- 
nese experience from roughly the seventh to the nineteenth century. In the end, in a way which has no 
counterpart in Europe, this development came full circle. Begun as ornamentation by an aristocracy of 
birth, it passed through the fire of feudalism and war to conclude with a brilliant, fin de siécle burst of 
decorative innovation in the hands of an aristocracy of looks and talent—the courtesans and actors of 
the “floating world” of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Japan. This circle is the subject of the first 
part of this book. 

On other levels, the crests reveal a spectrum of Oriental myth and image, a strict canon of taste and 
value, and a good collection of war and other stories—the last of which is a mixture of truth, embellish- 
ment, and apocrypha, and perhaps closer to the spirit of the times because of that fact. Together these 
several dimensions give resonance, color, and a little more depth to our understanding of the Japan of 
premodern times. By their very nature, the heraldic designs of Japan were simultaneously intensely inti- 
mate items and products of broad cultural, social, and economic forces. As such, they offer a small link 
between the personal and impersonal, and illuminate aspects of Japanese experience often obscured in 
the historian’s overview. Chapter 5 of the text addresses itself to this relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the larger currents of his environment. Together with the commentaries on each separate 
design motif which accompany the illustrations, this discussion also introduces much of the basic sym- 
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bolism of Japanese design. To enhance the reference value of the commentaries, some information 
about the adoption of specific crests is repeated there from chapter 5. 

Since this book is designed primarily for the general reader rather than for the scholar, at the 
publisher’s urging I have departed from my usual practice in several regards: Japanese words are 
here romanized according to actual pronunciation, and macrons indicating long vowels have been 
omitted (except in the index), giving, for example, rimbo instead of rinbd. The names of all modern 
(post-1868) Japanese are given in Western style, with the surname last; those of premodern Japanese, 
in Japanese style, with the surname first. 


My personal interest in mon began with their grace. I first encountered them while working as an editor 
and book designer with John Weatherhill, Inc., between 1963 and 1965. We used them occasionally as 
typographical designs, and it was in searching for the most appropriate forms that I first began the habit 
of turning over carefully the pages of catalogues of Japanese crests. Meredith Weatherby, Weatherhill’s 
guiding hand, shared my appreciation of this genre of Japanese art, and somewhere along the line we hit 
upon the idea of making the whole range of mon available to the English-speaking audience. 

I took on the task of sorting out and identifying the crests and writing up what they were and meant, 
because this promised to be a brief and pleasant diversion. It has remained a diversion, and fortunately 
a pleasant one, because the brevity side of the proposition fell through. The history of the mon proved 
longer and richer than anticipated, the anecdotes livelier, and the symbolism deeper. The introduction 
to this book, if fact, derives from a thoroughly footnoted essay of approximately twice the present 
length, which is what the research side of the project grew to at one point. Although footnotes have largely 
been omitted from the present text, the major references consulted for both text and commentaries are 
listed in the Bibliographic Notes. 

The protracted course of preparing the text was sustained by the knowledge that, for the crests them- 
selves, we had located a remarkable collection of original drawings of mon. This happened almost by 
chance. In checking out existing Japanese catalogues of crests, an inquiry concerning one (Mon no Seika, 
first issued in 1906) placed us in contact with Mr. Yoshihiro Kawamoto, who held the present rights to 
the work. Mr. Kawamoto is the head of a Kyoto family which has traditionally produced and sold books 
catering particularly to persons engaged in the design and dyeing of kimono. I met him at his home in 
the late spring of 1965, a week before returning to the United States, to explain Weatherhill’s proposed 
project to him, and in the course of the conversation he had a large cardboard carton brought down to 
us from the attic. It contained original drawings of mon drafted by his grandfather decades earlier, Mr. 
Kawamoto explained, and had been intended for a book which never came about. He offered us the 
use of the collection for our own publication. 

Kiyoshi Kawamoto died in 1933, and his drawings are an impressive find. Each crest is drawn indi- 
vidually on a card three and three-quarter inches square; the drawings themselves are exactly one-third 
of that size and done just as they appear in this book—that is, the motif itself is left white, and what is 
inked in is the black of the surrounding area. Each crest is drawn with precision and clearly required 
considerable time to complete. Thus it is all the more impressive to realize that the total number of crests 
in the Kawamoto collection is between six and seven thousand, well over twice the number actually 
reproduced in this book. I know of no other collection of Japanese mon which contains so many 
variations. 


I myself have spent Weeks sitting before tabletops that were covered with Kawamoto’s drawings, or on 
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floors, surrounded by his work—this simply to select from among a multiplicity of possible variations on 
a single motif, and then arrange and lay out the book. And so I have a blurred but convincing and 
sympathetic image of Kiyoshi Kawamoto, kneeling before a low table in his home in the kimono-mak- 
ing district of Kyoto almost a half century ago, carefully filling out his delicate drawings, devising vari- 
ations of his own, and patiently keeping at his task day after day for what must have been very many 
years in all. All this to end up, then, like so many men’s lifework, in an almost forgotten box in the 
attic. With a limited number of exceptions, the mon presented here in The Elements of Japanese Design 
are reproduced from Kawamoto’s originals. It is a pleasure to bring them to light again. 

Several persons have been involved in one or another aspect of the book in the course of its prepara- 
tion. Professors Albert Craig, Edwin O. Reischauer, and Donald Shively, all of Harvard, have read the 
manuscript at various stages in its development, and I am grateful for their comments and suggestions. 
As with all of their projects, the staff of John Weatherhill, Inc., have seen the book through with patience 
and care and taste; for all of this, I wish to thank in particular Ronald Bell, Audie Bock, Ralph 
Friedrich, Takeshi Yamazaki, and a fine mentor, Meredith Weatherby. 

And for assistance direct and indirect, as well as a very good stretch of patience, final thanks must go 
to my wife. 
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Part One: Introduction 


The Full Flower of Japanese Heraldry 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Courtly Society 
and the Roots of Heraldic Design 


UN. MOON. Blue Dragon. Peacock. Somber 

Warrior (a tortoise). White Tiger. Three- 
legged Crow. These, rather than the familiar 
chrysanthemum and paulownia, were the em- 
blems of the early Japanese sovereigns. The an- 
cient court history Shoku Nihongi describes their 
depiction on the banners of the emperor Mommu 
in the year 701, and as such they are the most 
explicit early examples of fixed designs used as a 
denotation of person and status in Japan. All are 
Chinese emblems of great antiquity, and together 
they carry a ponderous mythology which made 
the ruler the pivot of cosmic harmony. 

Like the borrowed emblems of the throne, the 
roots of Japanese heraldry were also alien and 
patrician, brought to the islands from China 
during the flourishing of the splendid T‘ang 
dynasty (618-907). During these centuries, the 
Chinese influence extended to virtually all aspects 
of Japanese society and culture, from govern- 
ment and religion down through the smallest 
details of design. Here, particularly among the 
patterns on court costumes imported from T‘ang 
China, is where the aesthetic roots of Japanese 
heraldic design are to be found. This genesis is 
reflected in the Chinese ideograph used to signify 
crest in Japanese—mon #x, which can be broken 
down as “thread” % “markings” 5z, or in other 
words, embroidery. These origins are suggestive, 
for they reveal that the first aesthetic conception 
of many basic elements of Japanese design lies 
not in the techniques possible with pen or brush, 
but rather in the techniques possible with thread. 

The Chinese patterns used originally on formal 
court attire by the Japanese courtiers were col- 


lectively categorized as yusoku monyo. Now they 
have blended, imperceptibly, with the body of 
indigenous design that a later, less Sinified society 
created; and because they possess that restraint 
which is commonly associated with Japanese 
taste, it is easy to underestimate the great extent 
to which these early Chinese motifs pervade the 
corpus of traditional Japanese design. Diamond 
shapes, circular configurations of “heavenly 
bodies,’ and several of the basic enclosures of 
Japanese crests such as the hexagon and “‘melon”’ 
(mokko) are among the yusoku monyo, as well as 
a variety of stylized flowers including the chrys- 
anthemum, paulownia, wisteria, gentian, peony, 
iris, and lotus. Nonrepresentational floral pat- 
terns such as the ‘China flower’’ (karabana) and 
“brocade flower’’ (fusenryo) also belong in this 
category. The stylized cloud formation, crane, 
phoenix, and lion are likewise Chinese motifs 
dating from this early period. All of the above 
were used by the Japanese court as early as the 
Nara period (704-84). When, some three to 
four centuries later, the court aristocrats actually 
began to adopt specific family emblems, it was 
largely to this great repository of Chinese textile 
design that they turned. Warriors ascendant 
later, succumbing to the elegant life, also tapped 
this source. 

In 794 the Japanese capital was moved from 
Nara to Heian (present Kyoto), where the yusoku 
monyo remained in vogue and gradually came to 
be used also on everyday clothing and for the 
decoration of furnishings and household utensils. 
In the course of the long Heian period (794— 
1160), however, several other aesthetic realms 


were cultivated which also were to contribute to 
the devices and motifs of heraldic design. Eso- 
teric Buddhism was one of these, with its occult 
ornamentation. The exalted cult of calligraphy 
was another. And by the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, the luster of the T‘ang dynasty having 
grown tarnished, a dawning of racial self-aware- 
ness began to find expression in new forms of art 
in Japan. In painting this was signaled by the 
emergence of the native Yamato-e school, and 
in design uniquely Japanese motifs were devel- 
oped for almost the first time since the pre- and 
protohistoric Yayoi culture, when simple repre- 
sentations of such things as water, insects, fish, 
birds, animals, people, and dwellings had been 
made. The nobility of the later Heian period also 
turned to nature for much of their decorative 
inspiration, this time with the sophistication born 
of long Chinese tutelage, and the designs they 
produced then are still among the most familiar 
and beloved of Japanese subjects: foliage, 
grasses, butterflies, pine, blossoms of the plum 
and cherry. : 

The courtier class was small. Even at the peak 
of Heian culture, around the turn of the millen- 
nium, it is estimated that less than one-tenth of 
one percent of the population belonged to the 
formal ranks of the court nobility. Most of these 
families were interwed. Almost everyone knew 
everyone else. Almost everyone who counted, in 
fact, was related in some way to the great house 
of Fujiwara. And so there was no pressing need 
to select a personal or family crest. Yet before 
their stature was diminished by the horsemen 
from the provinces, many of the aristocratic fam- 
ilies of Kyoto did come to fix upon a specific 
emblem as a mark of identification. 

What guided them in this was partly happen- 
stance, partly pride and taste, and partly traffic 
congestion. The very exclusive and cohesive na- 
ture of Heian court society fostered a concentra- 
tion upon detail and concern with deportment 
and personal effects which enlarged small items 
of design and decoration into matters of very 
large concern in the daily lives of the elite classes. 
Individual preferences were noted and com- 
mented upon, and gradually certain individuals 
and then families became known for favoring 
particular designs. Out of habit, or out of pride 
in pedigree and veneration of one’s progenitors, 
succeeding generations sometimes chose to pre- 
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serve these tastes, and in this way a rudimentary 
kind of heraldic identification began to develop 
among the courtly class. Informal associations 
along this line become noticeable around the 
eleventh century, and when it actually became 
fashionable to select one mark as a formal crest, 
the choice for many of the nobility had already 
been considerably narrowed by past family 
usage. 

One mundane by-product of the life of ele- 
gance contributed perhaps more than anything 
else to the adoption of family emblems by the 
Heian elite. That by-product was the traffic jams 
and parking problems caused by the ox-drawn 
carriages used to travel to and from the court or 
to attend special pageants and spectacles. At 
times as many as five hundred such vehicles re- 
portedly clogged the main avenues of Heian, and 
the literature of the period recounts the snarls 
and “carriage brawls” which frequently arose 
out of this situation. From the latter half of the 
eleventh century, certain noble families began to 
mark their carriages with a single design, re- 
peated over the entire vehicle, to make it easier 
to distinguish. Several works dating from near 
the end of the Heian period include fairly lengthy 
lists of the carriage emblems used by prominent 
court families, and most of these emblems are 
identical with the formal crests later borne by 
these lineages. 

The apogee of Heian society coincided with 
the heady career of Fujiwara Michinaga, who 
became regent in 995 and remained the dominant 
figure of the land until his death in 1027. The 
gradual emergence of patterns and designs as a 
mark of family identification among the Heian 
aristocracy took place after this, and thus co- 
incided with the years of ebb. It did not develop 
to completion within the Heian period, and to 
the extent that it did develop it was not of great 
importance to anyone’s life. It was, by and large, 
a small flourish born of great attention con- 
centrated on decoration and family solidarity. 
Unlike the crests which henceforth were to ap- 
pear among the feudal class, it bore little relation 
to matters of larger concern, such as killing and 
being killed. 

Still, the early emblems of the court nobility 
are of interest in several respects. Not only did 
they eventually become an integral and especially 
graceful part of the body of heraldic design which 


survives today, but in addition their development 
came to both affect and be affected by the emer- 
gence of family crests among the warrior class— 
and in this can be seen both a play of artistic in- 
fluence and a larger suggestion of the isubtle 
interactions between the cultures of the two 
classes. While the beginnings of family crests ap- 
peared among the courtly class far earlier than 
they did among the warriors, the culmination of 
this development came later, pushed to its logi- 
cal conclusion by the heraldic practices which 
emerged, independently and for different reasons, 
among the feudal hierarchy. And, in turn, the 


warriors eventually yielded to the softer life and 
culture of the court. This trend was already ap- 
parent during the final years of the Kamakura 
period (1185-1333). It became manifest in 1336, 
when a more venal breed of feudal leaders moved 
the center of government back to Kyoto from its 
feudal headquarters at Kamakura. Then the cult 
of taste was given new life, courtier and warrior 
commingled, and the dress and with it the crests 
of the citified provincials became more elaborate 
—influenced openly even by those hoary relics 
from T‘ang China, the yusoku monyo. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Warrior Society 
and the First Bloom of Heraldry 


nes MARTIAL CLASS which emerged as Japan’s 
real ruler in the twelfth century established 
a culture and way of life almost antithetical to 
the delicate pastimes of the courtiers. Nonethe- 
less, there were similarities and counterpoints be- 
tween the two classes. Just as the court aristocrat 
had concerned himself with rank and lineage, 
sumptuous dress, and expertise in the gentle arts, 
so the provincial warrior took pride in the stock 
from which he came, his glittering battle array, 
and his proficiency in the arts of death. The men 
on horseback who transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Kamakura in 1194 were, in vanity and 
pedigree and often in actual bonds of blood, 
cousins of the courtier class. Although their 
roots, at least for several centuries past, lay out- 
side the capital and in the soil, they were nonethe- 
less an elite—haughty, brave, treacherous, and 
comparatively rich—and like the courtiers, their 
caste was closed by birth and represented only a 
fraction of the population of the land, probably 
never more than five or six percent at most. Until 
after 1870, only this court-and-warrior elite had 
the right to bear surnames, and thus they alone 
were eventually in a position to adopt a family 
crest. 

Despite these similarities, the rise of heraldry 
among the warrior class was obviously condi- 
tioned by the harsher, disparate features of medi- 
eval Japan—by the practices of land tenure, vas- 
salage, and war. And as the war chronicles of 
Japan reveal, the first great flowering of heraldry 
occurred in the century and a half which followed 
the demise of the courtly class. In the epic Gem- 
pei War (1180-85), the clash between the Mina- 


moto (Genji) and Taira (Heike) which ushered 
in the feudal period, there was in fact no signifi- 
cant heraldic practice. Combatants were not 
great in number. Battles were scattered, and often 
formalistic—warriors frequently announced 
their lineage before engaging an adversary in 
combat. Only two sides contended for power at 
this time, and it was possible to keep track of who 
did what. Consequently the Taira organized 
their forces under plain banners of red and the 
Minamoto under white, and the use of crests as a 
mark of distinction by individuals or groups was 
a rare thing at this time. 

This practice contrasts with the early decades 
of the fourteenth century. Then, according to the 
Taiheiki, a military saga of the time, single armies 
flew two hundred, even three hundred, family 
crests, and the banners on which these were dis- 
played streamed in the breeze like dragons and 
serpents, like pampas grass before the autumn 
wind. Ashikaga Takauji (1305-58) was able to 
map his route to dictator at this time by examin- 
ing the many different crests on flags discarded 
on the battlefield by the enemy. A loyalist sup- 
porter of the emperor Godaigo, beleaguered and 
short of men, succeeded in dissuading the enemy 
from attacking him by painting the crests of all 
the warriors of the vicinity on pieces of linen and 
flying them conspicuously, so that it appeared he 
was supported by a great host of men. And the 
emperor Godaigo himself, returning in naive and 
temporary triumph to Kyoto in 1333, rode in the 
imperial phoenix carriage followed by the great 
lords of the provinces, each accompanied by 
several hundred retainers and each behind his 


own banner. The uncluttered days of the white 
and red had been replaced by a confusing medley 
of crests belonging to individuals, families, and 
feudal groups, and heraldry had been established 
in Japan. 

Such use of heraldic devices by the martial 
class began almost immediately after the Gempei 
War and first appeared most conspicuously on 
three particular items of battlefield equipment: 
standards or battle flags (hata), a foot or two 
wide and up to ten feet in length; cloth curtains 
(tobari) used to encircle and partition off a com- 
mander’s encampment; and an elaborate gar- 
ment (hitatare) made of brocade or glossed silk 
and worn beneath armor, visible at the sleeves 
and legs. From these beginnings, formal crests 
came to be universally used and generously ap- 
plied to virtually all items of martial equipment. 
Several explanations have been advanced as to 
why this development took place. 

According to some accounts, the first signifi- 
cant impetus to the use of heraldic markings by 
the warrior class derived from Yoritomo (1148- 
99), who was the chieftain of the victorious Mina- 
moto clan and the person responsible for estab- 
lishing the feudal government at Kamakura. 
Obsessed by a desire to assert by all means pos- 
sible his own preeminence in the feudal hierarchy, 
at the peak of his career Yoritomo is believed to 
have decided to retain the plain white banner as 
a symbol unique to himself and his immediate 
descendants. While continuing to use this in later 
campaigns, he reputedly directed subordinates 
to mark their flags in different ways and even 
personally granted the use of certain favored de- 
signs to valorous retainers. One interesting 
transition appears to have taken place in this 
respect, for it is reported that after the Gempei 
War Yoritomo ordered certain of his lieutenants 
to distinguish their battle standards from his by 
attaching different objects to the flagpole, such as 
fans or cutout geometric shapes. Eventually these 
retainers dispensed with the actual device and 
simply painted its likeness on their flag, and some 
later maintained this design as a family mark. 

Even greater than this concern for token emi- 
nence was a purely strategic consideration, for 
the scale of warfare expanded suddenly and 
greatly after the Gempei War. Yoritomo’s mop- 
ping-up campaign in the northern provinces in 
1189, the abortive uprising of the retired emperor 


Gotoba in 1221 (the Jokyu Disturbance), the 
Mongol invasions of 1274 and 1281, and the 
treacherous civil strife with which the Kamakura 
period closed—all saw the marshaling of scores 
of thousands of men, forces incalculably larger 
than the swift bands which had waged the Gem- 
pei War. Command and battlefield organization 
required more varied insignia, and the predomi- 
nant simplicity of the earliest warrior crests re- 
flects the military concern which motivated their 
adoption; most were plain geometric forms and 
simple representational figures. The three-tri- 
angle emblem of the Hojo clan is an example of 
this, while the Ashikaga clan adopted parallel 
lines, and the Nitta clan a black bar ina circle. 
Crests depicted in the Scroll of the Mongol In- 
vasion, a thirteenth-century pictorial account of 
battles, include parallel hawk’s feathers and dif- 
ferent configurations of diamond shapes. Even 
at this early date there were exceptions to this 
general restraint, however, and the Scroll of the 
Mongol Invasion also includes one of the most 
intricate of Japanese crests—a circle enclosing the 
traditionally auspicious symbols of the crane, 
tortoise, pine, bamboo, and plum blossom. 
Time, death, and birth also played their role. 
In 1199 Yoritomo was thrown from a horse and 
killed, and through treacherous murders his di- 
rect line of descent was extinguished by 1219. To 
a considerable extent Yoritomo’s control over 
the whole of Japan had rested upon the ethic of 
feudal loyalty writ large, and with the abrupt 
cutting off of his line, combined with the death of 
those who had actually participated in the war 
against the Taira, this structure of allegiance 
culminating in a single national figure was under- 
mined. Succeeding generations of warriors were 
detached from the bond of having been comrades 
in arms in that storied campaign, and economic 
grievances complicated by a natural increase in 
the warrior population helped further a more 
localized focus of allegiance and identity. Several 
of the most famous crests displayed on battle 
flags and encampment curtains during this first 
stage of heraldry—most notably those of the 
Ashikaga, Nitta, and Miura clans—were in fact 
initially used as a common badge of identifica- 
tion by all followers of these regional lords, re- 
gardless of kinship ties, and it was not really un- 
til the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century 
that the associations of heraldry began to pass 
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through a finer sieve which singled out more ex- 
clusively the smaller family unit. 

Another and more subtle factor behind the 
popularity of crests, one also seen most fully 
blown in the Muromachi period (1336-1573), 
derived from the gradual resumption of relations 
between the Kyoto court and the warrior class. 
The warrior’s battle attire had always revealed a 
taste for decoration, and his susceptibility to the 
more distilled aesthetics of the court was well ap- 
parent by the end of the Kamakura period, when 
armies in the field passed the nights with poetry 
contests, capping verses in the lull between de- 
capitating foes. Increasing contact with the court 
obviously enhanced the warrior’s interest in 
fashionable patterns and designs. This early stage 
of heraldry was one of great flux. Crests adopted 
were not always retained, and when retained 
were rarely used to the exclusion of all other 
marks; even when the system of family crests 
finally became set and formalized throughout 
the land, almost every family possessed several 
different emblems for use depending on the oc- 
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casion. And so, yielding to the attractions of the 
gracious life, a warrior might change to a new or 
more elaborate crest, or embellish the one he had 
hitherto used, or simply retain one crest for use 
on the battlefield and select another, more ele- 
gant one from among the court patterns to wear 
on social occasions. It also became a common 
practice among the warriors to adopt one of the 
purely decorative floral patterns used by the 
court and give it a martial connotation by intro- 
ducing stylized sword blades alternating with 
the petals. 

This influence on crests was reciprocal. With 
the Kemmu Restoration (1333-36) and the sub- 
sequent interval from 1336 to 1392 when adher- 
ents of Godaigo set up a rival imperial court at 
Yoshino (near Kyoto), the court aristocrats dis- 
carded their palanquins for horses, their cere- 
monial robes for armor, and went to war. A num- 
ber of the family crests of the aristocracy were 
adopted at this time in compliance with the he- 
raldic practices already initiated by the warrior 
class. 


CHAPTER THREE 


High Feudalism and 


the Flowering of Heraldic Practice 


Y THE TIME of the Northern and Southern 

Courts (1336-92), the use of crests was so 
well established throughout Japan that the au- 
thors of the Taiheiki could describe the forces 
which made up an army just by listing the mark- 
ings on their banners, confident that their audi- 
ence would recognize to which local lord each 
crest belonged. Despite this proliferation, the 
heraldry of the land was far from settled in its 
final form. There were no laws and few conven- 
tions governing this practice (the first books de- 
voted specifically to crests did not appear until 
the sixteenth century); and while many of the 
crests prominent at this time continued to be 
carried as family emblems through succeeding 
centuries, a great many more fell into disuse with 
the decline of their bearers’ prosperity and were 
replaced by the new emblems of those whom the 
pendulum of fortune favored, sometimes for just 
a while. The basic patterns, the simplest customs 
of usage, had been set down in a little more than 
a century, within the Kamakura period, but the 
refinements and manipulations which the system 
had yet to undergo were to continue for approx- 
imately another four hundred years. 

The extended length of this gestation was inter- 
woven with the larger developments taking place 
in Japan during this same time, developments 
which themselves seem to have been agonizingly 
protracted. The centuries following the Kemmu 
Restoration were devoted largely to slaughter 
and treachery which never went far enough to 
bring about order, and the country was frag- 
mented into small domains whose lords, later 
known as daimyo, came to exercise such auton- 


omy within their local spheres that the Jesuits 
arriving in the sixteenth century wrote of them as 
kings. In the anarchy which racked Japan from 
the fourteenth through the sixteenth century, the 
rise and fall of men of power was so rapid that 
they became characterized as “sudden lords” 
(niwaka daimyo), and the period as a whole is 
commonly described by the phrase gekokujo, 
“the overturning of those on top by those below.” 
Warfare and personal relationships became in- 
creasingly complex, and the content of heraldry 
was constantly devastated and replenished, a 
clouded mirror of the times, as feudal houses 
rose and fell. 

What heraldry eventually became in Japan was 
a system of kamon, or family crests; that is, the 
the use of a distinctive mark as symbol of one’s 
family name. The designation “‘family crest”’ in 
itself tells little, however, for the conception of 
the Japanese family changed drastically in the 
period of high feudalism. Despite the decima- 
tions of war, the population of the warrior class 
grew rapidly during the feudal period, and the 
traditional blood groupings of the Heian period 
—split from within by natural growth, broken 
down from without by social and economic 
change—slowly splintered into small units, often 
of a single household. This breakup of highborn 
families was accelerated from the fourteenth 
century on by the adoption of a rule of primo- 
geniture for the inheritance of an estate—a pro- 
cedure which forced younger sons to form in- 
dependent families of their own, often adopting 
a new surname in the process. By the end of the 
feudal period the Minamoto clan, for example, 


subsumed 4 subclans, 27 major branches, and 
569 different surnames, while families bearing 
some 696 different surnames claimed descent 
from the Fujiwara line, and another 206 sur- 
names derived from the Taira. The immediate 
effect of this great social transformation upon 
the practice of heraldry was obvious. Crests 
which previously had served as the common 
emblems of large kinship groups were no longer 
adequate. New variations had to be devised to 
represent new name groups and newly independ- 
ent families. 

Because this splintering of families continued 
through several centuries of almost total chaos, 
when written documents were not the greatest of 
concerns and a family here today might well be 
gone tomorrow, and also because each family 
invariably adopted one or several “‘substitute 
crests” (kaemon) in addition to its formal mark 
(jomon), the picture of heraldry which emerges 
during most of this period is broken and incom- 
plete, obscured by the dust of battlefields and the 
uncertainty of the family group. And yet, for all 
this, it attains great clarity on occasion as some 
keen warrior hacks his way to an eminence and 
unfurls his flag for all to see. Heraldry flourished, 
in part because of this very confusion of the 
family system, for this increased the importance 
of crests as a specific mark of identification and 
eventually firmed the heraldic system as a whole 
by making necessary the publication of books of 
crests and giving rise to certain conventions of 
usage. 

While complicating heraldry, the breakup of 
families also immeasurably enriched it in the 
realm of pure design by demanding of the Japa- 
nese gift for composition an ever greater sub- 
tlety. Looking at these crests as a small side 
stream of Japanese art, one is struck not only by 
their fineness of conception, but also by the tre- 
mendous number of variations which are based 
on common motifs. Some might argue that this 
makes for tedium and reveals a dullness of imagi- 
nation, and here and there it does. But there is 
also a deeper impression here, perhaps peculiarly 
Japanese: that of turning something over slowly 
in the eye of the mind, of finding an infinite 
variety and delight in the smallest and most famil- 
iar of things. In a manner similar to the con- 
ventions of Japanese poetry, once a body of 
standard forms had been established, there was 
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little inclination to range afield in a search for 
strikingly new motifs. If for some reason no one 
had used a fish before—and it seems curious that 
they did not—then no one used one later. As a 
result, the many new crests which continued to 
appear up through the sixteenth century tended 
to remain within the categories established dur- 
ing the early stages of feudalism, and families 
absolutely unrelated often came to bear emblems 
of close resemblance. 

At the same time, the breakup of families gave 
a practical dimension to this adherence to tradi- 
tional elements of design, for when new branches 
emerged to set up a semi-independent existence, 
it was to the advantage of some of them to dis- 
play, as clearly as possible, the good wood of 
their stock. Thus many new families used, either 
as their main or secondary crest, an emblem 
which varied only slightly from that of their sen- 
ior or more prestigious branch. A great many 
derivative families, however, appear to have de- 
liberately adopted crests distinct from that re- 
tained by their parent line—an expression of in- 
dependence, perhaps, and in some instances 
clearly a gesture of animosity. 

There was also another side to the use of 
widely recognized motifs. Pedigree retained 
prestige in the period of high feudalism, but ab- 
stractly, in an ideal realm, denied that final 
awesomeness which previously had lent it 
weight in practical affairs. Not only was the 
authority of seniority and lineage compromised 
by raw power realities, but the very question of 
lineage itself—further complicated by adoption, 
intermarriage, illegitimate children, and the utter 
disorder of genealogical records—became so 
entangled that vassals newly risen from obscurity 
frequently assumed as part of their martial 
spoils the right to use a surname of renown or, 
in many cases, actually to claim descent from one 
of the “four great clans” (Fujiwara, Tachibana, 
Minamoto, and Taira). Thus lowborn men of 
real power also frequently grasped at vestiges of 
social status and respect by deliberately adopting 
an emblem closely resembling that associated 
with a great noble family or known to have been 
used by some true warrior-aristocrat of the past. 
In some cases the plunder was even more forth- 
right, and several instances are recorded where 
family crests were appropriated directly from an 
enemy defeated in battle. 


As derivative crests became more numerous, 
certain fixed conventions were created whereby 
variations of design might be made. These were 
simply conceived and exceptionally ingenious, a 
compendium of designers’ wit, and a full listing 
of these devices would easily number more than 
a hundred. The most common method of altera- 
tion was the addition of an enclosure, either 
circular or rectilinear, and here alone there were 
developed some fifty or more conventionalized 
forms. Alternatively, a crest might be revised by 
introducing new elements to the established de- 
sign itself; by simplifying it; by changing the 
style of drawing; or by altering the perspective 
from which a given motif was portrayed. 

In many respects this practice resembled the 
way in which European crests were varied, but 
no matter what the manner of alteration might 
be, one basic rule was scrupulously observed 
which helped place the Japanese crests aesthet- 
ically on an entirely different plane from the 
devices of European heraldry. This was the rule 
of disparate elements, and these were anathema. 
Different objects might be combined in an em- 
blem, but with few exceptions they were always 
intrinsically harmonious. Such discretion was 
made easier by the badgelike nature of Japanese 
crests and predominance of motifs derived from 
nature, but it also drew from a deeper wellspring 
of taste which precluded the possibility of such 
grotesqueries as the marshaling, impalement, and 
hard symbolisms European heraldry sometimes 
produced. Japanese crests were also usually 
rendered monochromatically, though the color 
might vary depending on the use and _ back- 
ground, and this absence of fixed or variegated 
coloring eliminated from the start the develop- 
ment of any conventions of alteration which 
could be compared to those of Europe. 

To set themselves apart in the midst of this 
profusion of heraldic designs, the warriors re- 
sorted to various means of identification which 
previously had not been used in Japan. Crests 
which originally had been displayed primarily on 
battle flags, encampment curtains, and the gar- 
ment worn under the armor now became painted, 
embroidered, woven, lacquered, or worked in 
iron on almost every conceivable part of the 
warrior’s equipment—scabbards and guards of 
swords and daggers; sheaths of spears and hal- 
berds; quivers; shields; saddles, stirrups, and 


bits; helmets (between the ornamental “‘horns” 
and also on the rim); many parts of the armor 
(neck, shoulder, breast, back, arm, and hand 
pieces); cases in which armor was stored; cloth- 
ing and equipment boxes; and on the paper lan- 
terns used in a commander’s encampment. 
Smaller flags (kohata), as well as a distinctive 
little pennant (kasajirushi) which was attached 
to the front or back of the helmet, came into use 
in the latter part of the Kamakura period to dis- 
play heraldic emblems, and around the time of 
the Onin Civil War (1467-77) a streamer known 
as nobori or hata-nobori became especially popu- 
lar; this was hung from a horizontal crossbar 
attached to the top of the flagpole so that the 
streamer might trail in the wind. 

In the sixteenth century, when the entire 
country was disrupted by civil wars and the scope 
and techniques of warfare had vastly changed, a 
number of new articles of military equipment 
unfamiliar to the West were adopted and used, 
either primarily or incidentally, for heraldic pur- 
poses. Among these were the umajirushi, a pole 
topped by devices such as fans, tassels, and solid 
three-dimensional crests and carried by the side 
of the commander; sashimono, decorations of a 
similar type, attached to a rod and worn on 
armor, or attached to the top of a flagpole; 
yarijirushi, lances with crest-bearing pennants at- 
tached; and the horo, a baglike piece of cloth 
about five feet wide, sometimes given shape with 
bamboo bones, which was affixed to the front of 
the armor and brought forward over the horse’s 
head as a protection against arrows. Within a 
short time after the Japanese first learned of fire- 
arms from the Portuguese in the 1540's, local 
manufacture of these was perfected and they were 
put to devastating use in the civil wars, with 
crests sometimes embossed on the muzzles of both 
muskets and cannons. Influenced by the clothing 
of the Portuguese and Spaniards, the warriors 
also later devised a long, sleeveless coat called 
the jimbaori, which was worn over armor but re- 
moved before actual fighting took place. Some- 
times embellished with crests, embroidered or 
worked in gold, the jimbaori was the nearest ap- 
proximation to the European coat of arms. On 
ships, crests were displayed on pennants and 
curtains and sometimes in gigantic size on sails. 

This compulsion to make a striking display 
carried over to the fleeting interludes of peace as 
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well, and during the period of high feudalism a 
variety of ostentatious costumes made their 
appearance among the lesser members of the 
warrior class. The most interesting of these in- 
sofar as heraldic design was concerned was the 
overpowering formal costume known as the dai- 
mon, or “great crest.”” This was a hitatare with 
huge billowing sleeves on which the wearer’s 
family crest was reproduced in enormous size. 
Most familiar today in Kabuki prints, particu- 
larly those depicting the Danjuro line of actors, 
these crests were half as tall as a man, and quite 
distant from the professed austerity of the war- 
rior’s creed. 

The disorder of the period of high feudalism 
made identification and recognition confusing 
but all the more essential, and in this setting her- 
aldry became a small gesture toward stability, 
not only figuratively but in actual practice. One 
of the interesting aspects of the use of crests in 
this period, in fact, is the more political use to 
which they were put. Because this was an upstart, 
uncertain age, the very men who themselves 
broke tradition came to treasure all the more 
whatever visual symbols they might acquire 
which carried with them connotations of strength, 
endurance, and continuity—and perhaps even 
more, of legitimacy. Thus among the most es- 
teemed crests were those conferred upon social 
inferiors by the imperial house or one of the Fuji- 
wara families, or those bestowed upon a daimyo 
by the shogun (the military overlord of the land) 
or upon a vassal by his lord. At the same time, 
the transfer of crests among social equals as a 
symbolic seal not infrequently accompanied the 
political marriages and adoptions by which 
powerful families endeavored to stabilize their 
relations. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this 
transfer of crests was the granting of permission 
to use the imperial chrysanthemum and paulow- 
nia crests. Both of these motifs had been used pri- 
vately by the imperial family from the beginning 
of the Kamakura period, placed on personal 
clothing, furnishings, and household utensils, 
and in the course of the early feudal period they 
gradually replaced the earlier symbols of the 
throne. The emperor Kameyama (reigned 1259- 
74) is reputed to have been the first to bestow the 
chrysanthemum crest upon a loyal subject, but it 
was the emperor Godaigo, some seventy years 
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later, who most conspicuously brought forth 
both emblems from the recesses of the imperial 
household and placed them before the public 
eye—displaying them on his banners and estab- 
lishing them, in effect, as sovereign orders of 
merit. This practice of bestowal, followed errati- 
cally for the next several centuries, played an 
ironic role in the development of heraldry in 
Japan. While the introduction of the imperial 
emblems among the crests of the warriors gave 
undoubted prestige to heraldic display in general 
—until almost the end of the sixteenth century no 
crests were more prized than the chrysanthemum 
and paulownia—at the same time few men were 
subjected to greater indignities during this 
period than the emperors themselves. Their 
crests were better esteemed than their persons. 
Despite these abuses, however, their sovereignty 
in the abstract remained inviolate, and powerful 
warriors who themselves abused the throne 
coveted the throne’s symbols nonetheless. 
Throughout the period of high feudalism and 
even into the Edo period (1600-1867), families 
upon whom the imperial crests had been be- 
stowed displayed them with honor, and many 
who had not actually received them sought to 
pose as having done so by forging family records. 
In the closing decade of the sixteenth century it 
was actually found necessary to issue edicts ex- 
pressly forbidding unauthorized use of the 
chrysanthemum and paulownia. These edicts 
proved abortive, and in later centuries both em- 
blems came to be appropriated at will, eventually 
appearing as trademarks and patterns on com- 
mercial goods, and even as the crests of cour- 
tesans. 

A similar dichotomy between the mundane 
and ideal was manifested in the prestige engen- 
dered by crests of the high court nobility long 
after this class had ceased to perform an import- 
ant function in society. This was particularly 
true of crests belonging to the gosekke, the five 
main branches of the Fujiwara clan, who tradi- 
tionally monopolized the position of kampaku, 
or regent to the emperor. Although these nobles 
were quite literally on the dole during much of 
the period of high feudalism, families who were 
granted permission to use their emblems gained 
considerable face thereby. 

While the lofty place accorded by the warrior 
class to crests bestowed upon them by the throne 


and court nobility tells something of the impress 
which traditional hierarchic notions continued 
to make upon the feudal mind, the transfer of 
crests from warrior to warrior was more preva- 
lent and more in keeping with the feudal ethos. 
Even this, however, had its ironies and involu- 
tions. On the highest level within the feudal 
structure, that of the shogun, the bestowal of 
crests was not practiced with any regularity until 
the time of Ashikaga Yoshimasa, whose term in 
office ran from 1443 to 1479. The crest used by 
Yoshimasa and his successors on such occasions, 
moreover, was not the formal parallel-line crest 
of the Ashikaga, but rather the paulownia crest 
which their progenitor, Takauji, had earlier re- 
ceived from the throne. With a perverse appro- 
priateness, the century during which the Ashi- 
kaga shoguns used this emblem to honor (and 
firm up) the support of other lords coincided with 
the nadir of their own fortunes, for by the six- 
teenth century they had declined to being little 
more than pawns in the hands of certain lords. 
Yet here again the aura of legitimacy—in this 
case the legitimacy of the shogun’s office—con- 
tinued to hold magic even if those who actually 
held the office had none, and the crests thus be- 
stowed were worn respectfully by daimyo who 
were themselves more powerful than the Ashi- 
kaga. After the demise of the Ashikaga in 1573, 
the most conspicuous conferral of crests at the 
apex of the feudal pyramid took place at the 
hands of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who as the de 
facto ruler of Japan from 1582 to 1598 made the 
greatest single contribution to ending the period 
of civil war. Like the Ashikaga, Hideyoshi had 
received the paulownia crest from the throne. 
Unlike them, he used this in slightly altered form 
as his main family crest and permitted this same 
variation to be displayed by his most loyal 
retainers. 

Lower down on the feudal scale, the conferral 
of crests which took place between individual 
daimyo and their retainers was a practical as well 
as a social honor, and frequently went hand in 
hand with priorities of rank and stipend. In sev- 
eral domains vassals granted the right to wear 
their lord’s family crest were actually designated 
as a separate group and listed in the daimyo’s 
family registers immediately following blood kin. 
In Japan as in Europe, such conferral actually 
manifested itself in some cases in a marked 


geographic concentration of common emblems. 

Among the daimyo themselves, permission to 
use another lord’s family crest often accompanied 
intermarriages and adoptions. The swallows-and- 
bamboo crest of the powerful Uesugi family of 
eastern Japan, for example, was involved in a 
number of complex transactions of this nature. 
Annals of the period also mention several occa- 
sions on which family crests were said to have 
been exchanged by daimyo simply as a sign of 
mutual respect and support. Despite the preva- 
lence of such transferrals, however, the emblems 
involved in these relations almost always re- 
mained intact, and there developed no strong 
symbolic conventions comparable to the mar- 
shaling of European arms, whereby elements of 
different crests were combined to show such alli- 
ances. 

There did not develop in Japan, either during 
the period of high feudalism or later, any formal 
body of rules concerning heraldry. The forms 
and conventions which guided the design and use 
of crests derived almost entirely from a long evo- 
lution of customary practice, and even in its final 
stages Japanese heraldry did not know a precise 
lexicon and code of usage such as that which was 
established in the West. This was probably pre- 
dictable. The binding and leveling force of cus- 
tom in traditional Japan can hardly be over- 
estimated; its conservative role in the society was 
more pervasive by far than written law and legis- 
lation, and even if a more formal code of he- 
raldic regulation had been deemed desirable, this 
was, during the centuries when heraldry saw its 
most rapid growth, a war-ravaged country which 
afforded neither the opportunity nor the neutral 
ground where men might meet over such a con- 
cern. By the Edo period, when peace was estab- 
lished by the Tokugawa shoguns, Japanese her- 
aldry had, quite independently of such control, 
developed its own traditions—looser than those 
of Europe, but obviously satisfactory to those 
who were most concerned, the warriors and 
court aristocrats themselves. 

The few general laws which did emerge were 
almost all prohibitions directed against the un- 
authorized use of particular crests, an abuse 
which the transfer of crests encouraged. The in- 
effective edicts against misuse of the imperial 
emblems were the best known of these regula- 
tions, and certain daimyo protected their own 
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family crests by including similar stipulations in 
their house laws. In the eighteenth century even 
the dominant Tokugawa found it necessary to 
issue legislation restricting use of their hollyhock 
emblem, particularly after a certain ronin (mas- 
terless warrior) spent a large part of the year 1722 
wearing this crest on his garments and swindling 
shopkeepers in Edo (present Tokyo). The pro- 
hibition which followed this incident included 
the interesting acknowledgment that “until now 
there have been many indiscretions involving the 
use of the hollyhock crest on garments. Men and 
women of the very lowest classes have been wear- 
ing this... .”” The usurpation of the trappings of 
the privileged classes by the commoners, dis- 
cussed more fully in the following section, had 
reached even into the shogun’s closet by that 
time. 

While crests were transferred with some free- 
dom, and similarities of motif were common, 
there was at the same time a fine sense of en- 
croachment. The daimyo Date Masamune dem- 
onstrated this with some vigor by executing one 
of his own retainers for wearing a crest similar to 
his own without authorization, and there were 
numerous instances in which persons temporarily 
or even permanently changed their crest to avoid 
giving offense to superiors whose family emblems 
happened to bear a resemblance to their own. 
This took place even well into the Edo period, 
when as a part of their policy of keeping potential 
rivals weak, the Tokugawa rulers reassigned dai- 
myo to entirely different fiefs; warriors thus sud- 
denly presented with a new lord might be obliged 
to change their crests, and even surnames, if 
these by chance coincided with his. In 1771 a 
hapless envoy from Choshu (now part of Yama- 
guchi Prefecture) was stripped of his garments 
upon entering Tosa (now Kochi Prefecture) be- 
cause the crest he wore—his legitimate family 
crest—was identical with one of great prestige 
in that latter domain. Several years later this 
envoy’s son paid a visit to Tosa, and on this oc- 
casion it was duly noted that he wore his family’s 
substitute crest. 

This custom of a single family possessing sev- 
eral different crests, especially when set against 
the more severe conventions of Europe, is one of 
the most striking features of Japanese heraldry 
and often cited by those who regard the Japanese 
development as undisciplined and unsophisti- 
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cated. By the seventeenth century there was 
scarcely a family among the upper classes who 
did not possess and regularly use several family 
crests. Among daimyo, for example, one Date 
family used seven family crests, one Yamanou- 
chi family used nine, and the Kii branch of the 
Tokugawa used fourteen, although in this latter 
case the crests were almost all variations of the 
hollyhock design. The most compulsive collec- 
tors among vassal families were the Itami, who 
possessed thirteen family crests. These were, 
however, exceptional cases, and on the average 
a family regularly used only two or three differ- 
ent emblems. 

One manner in which a family might come to 
acquire additional crests was, of course, the 
custom of transfer. Another lay in the enlarge- 
ment of warfare to mass encounters and the use 
of individual marks this confusion provoked, for 
since the use of crests as a mark of identification 
evolved through a period of some four hundred 
years prior to the Tokugawa peace, there was 
ample opportunity for a family to become as- 
sociated with a number of different crests, many 
of which were of good connotation and not 
likely to be discontinued. To this must be added 
also the element of pure visual delight. The earli- 
est crests of the warrior class were for the most 
part severe and simple battlefield emblems, but 
as these marks came to stand fora family and be 
placed on everyday clothes, there clearly arose a 
desire for separate and more decorative emblems 
better suited to social use in the interludes be- 
tween wars. Families in certain parts of Japan 
also came to make a distinction between the 
crests used by women and those used by men. 

Because each family possessed several crests, 
and often favored one lately received over that 
first adopted or most frequently employed in the 
past, heraldic practice in Japan was more flex- 
ible than that of Europe and more subject to 
change of heart. But it was not mere disorder. It 
served its purpose adequately and gave aesthetic 
pleasure as well, and it was, moreover, subject to 
conventions of its own which actually brought it 
more in line with European practice than at first 
might appear. For practical purposes it was 
necessary that each family designate one of its 
crests as its main or official mark. This was most 
commonly called the jomon (established crest), 
or alternatively the hommon (main crest), shomon 


(genuine crest), omote mon (front crest), or, be- 
cause it was this that was most often used in 
battle, the buko no mon (crest of martial merit). 
All other crests used by the family were design- 
ated most usually as kKaemon, but also as fuku- 
mon (supplementary crest), betsumon (separate 
crest), hikaemon (reserve crest), or uramon (rear 
crest). It was the jomon (formal crest) that was 
of course most important, worn on official occa- 
sions, and listed as the family crest in genealogies 
and in the books of heraldry which appeared in 
the Edo period. When a daimyo bestowed his 
crest upon a favored vassal, it was almost in- 
variably the jomon which he gave. 

Many families retained as jomon the first crest 
which they had adopted early in the feudal 
period, but throughout the period of high feu- 
dalism there were frequent instances of jomon 
being changed, and it was not really until the first 
several decades of the Edo period, when warlords 
denied wars became in effect governors and bu- 
reaucrats, that the firm selection of a jomon 
actually became imperative. However, whether 
the final designation of one crest as official was 
postponed until that time or made earlier, this 
choice was usually determined by weighing 
against the crest longest possessed several other 
considerations, especially military merit and the 
prestige of crests received by transfer. 

It was custom and convention too, more than 
minute rules, which eventually gave to crests a 
uniformity of style and taste. The earliest Japa- 
nese crests were often rough and crudely drawn, 
~ and some adopted later were eccentric and queer. 
Time brought refinement and eliminated the out- 
landish. Changing social needs and fashions of 
dress imposed requirements of size and sym- 
metry, and considerations of weaving and later 
of dyeing brought with them further modifica- 
tions of conception. 

During the period of high feudalism the war- 


riors adopted as their standard everyday apparel 
a garment known as the suo, which had originally 
been worn by commoners, and for formal occa- 
sions they wore a stiff, sleeveless robe known as 
kataginu; crests were displayed on both of these, 
and this exercised a restraining influence upon 
the design of these emblems which proved more 
enduring than the flamboyance of the previously 
mentioned daimon, or “‘great crest” costume. In 
the Edo period, the small-sleeved kimono known 
as kosode became the daily costume of both men 
and women, and the hAaori, a light, half-length 
coat, was popularized as a formal overgarment 
for it. The standardization of these garments, to- 
gether with the conservative tone of official con- 
duct in general, encouraged the final formaliza- 
tion of the design of crests. Symmetry, a char- 
acteristic of most crests from the very begin- 
ning, was even more consciously emphasized by 
placing an enclosure, usually circular, around 
almost all designs, while coloring, which had 
been used sparingly in the past, was dropped al- 
most entirely. The placement of crests on gar- 
ments also became conventionalized at this time 
in the “three places, five places” arrangement (on 
the back centered above the shoulder blades, on 
the sleeves by the shoulders, and occasionally— 
especially among the upper classes—high on the 
breasts). On formal wear, crests were generally 
rendered about an inch and a half in diameter. 

At the same time, as crests became more firmly 
established as set marks of familial identification, 
the necessity of being able to reproduce them ex- 
actly became imperative, especially to scribes, 
dyers, and weavers, and as a result fixed rules of 
draftsmanship were developed, and a specialized 
vocabulary was created to describe the many 
possible styles of drawing and composition. This 
vocabulary is fairly precise, and suggests many 
correspondences to the technicalities of Euro- 
pean blazonry. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Floating World and 
the Full Circle of Heraldic Design 


ITH TOKUGAWA Ieyasu’s decisive victory at 
Sekigahara in 1600 and the establishment 
of the strong and conservative Tokugawa shogun- 
ate three years later, the feudal system was fro- 
zen as a rigid social and political structure which 
was to endure for some two and a half centuries 
of domestic peace. Warriors were denied their 
wars, and with this their traditional avenue of 
bettering their position. Battle flags, encampment 
curtains, armor—in fact most of the articles of 
war on which crests had originally been displayed 
—were put aside, and the martial arts themselves 
became athletic pastimes. Status was the corner- 
stone of this society, and it was as a conspicuous 
mark of status that crests were finally dignified 
and systematized during the first stages of Toku- 
gawa rule. The full bloom of heraldic practice, 
however, contained within itself the seed of its 
own destruction. 

The greatest single development contributing 
to both the formalization and disintegration of 
orthodox heraldry in the early Edo period was 
undoubtedly the sankin kotai system of alternate 
residence, whereby the various lords of the land 
were required to spend half of their time at Edo 
under the watchful eyes of the Tokugawa govern- 
ment. This brought together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, proud men from all corners of the land, and 
thus fired fierce jealousies and competition. In 
their official duties at the shogun’s court and 
castle, both daimyo and their retainers vied to 
present a superior facade, and by around 1640 
virtually all had fixed upon an official family 
crest which they could display with optimum 
pride. 
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On a less stuffy level, the alternate-residence 
system permitted heraldic practice a ceremonial 
grandeur unprecedented during the formative 
years of feudal development, for it peopled 
the highways of Japan with ostentatious and 
nearly constant daimyo processionals. Engelbert 
Kaempfer, the Dutch scientist and trader who 
journeyed to the capital in 1691 and 1692, re- 
cords that the entourages of the greatest lords 
sometimes took up to three days to pass a given 
point and numbered up to twenty thousand men. 
From Kaempfer’s account, as well as from the 
prints and chronicles of the time, one gains a 
vivid impression of the carnival atmosphere of 
these retinues, and it is interesting to note that 
conspicuous among the marks of identification 
which they displayed were the sashimono, uma- 
Jirushi, and yarijirushi, which had originally 
emerged as heraldic devices on the battlefield 
during the period of high feudalism (see page 11). 
The lord’s crest was displayed in various places 
among his trappings, and his attendants wore 
short coats marked with a common emblem or 
pattern. 

To ensure that retinues approaching from the 
opposite direction were accorded due deference 
(or disdain), each lord was sure to have several 
men among his retainers who were specially 
versed in such matters as crests and the various 
other marks of identification. Within the Toku- 
gawa bureaucracy itself there also emerged a class 
of minor officials known as gezami, who were 
posted at check points along the routes to Edo 
and before the gates of Edo Castle and whose 
task, of a similar nature, was to recognize im- 


portant personages immediately and command 
all bystanders to kneel. Those who performed 
these functions are the closest Japanese equiva- 
lent to the early European heralds of around the 
time of the tournaments in the thirteenth century. 
Their duties, however, remained within the realm 
of simple cognizance and did not develop to in- 
clude any sort of professional responsibility for 
the recording and regulation of family emblems. 

A variety of different types of books of her- 
aldry did in fact make an appearance at this time, 
but all were privately and unofficially published. 
The most important of these were called bukan, 
literally “mirror of the warrior class,” and con- 
stituted a sort of Who’s Who of the military 
peerage. In addition to depicting the crests of the 
higher-ranking members of the warrior caste, 
they also included personal information about 
each individual, and their audience appears to 
have included not only the warriors themselves 
but also shopkeepers, creditors, and the purely 
curious. Crests were generally depicted in line 
drawings on a white background, but the bukan 
did not include any sort of description of the 
crests themselves comparable to the technical 
jargon of European blazonry. At approximately 
the same time as the bukan, other catalogues of 
crests began to be issued primarily for the use of 
artisans such as dyers and weavers who catered 
to the lucrative kimono trade. Generally known 
by the simple generic name of moncho (crest 
catalogues), these continued to be published 
through the Meiji era (1868-1912) and are 
still occasionally reproduced today. Larger in 
format and bolder in style than the bukan, crests 
in the moncho eventually came to be rendered in 
the shironuki style, that is, in white relief against 
a black background. These represent the true 
flower of Japanese heraldic design as an artistic 
form, and the reproductions in the present work 
were originally drawn several decades ago for 
inclusion in a never-published book of this 
nature. 

Among the less regimented official duties 
performed by the warriors while in Edo was one 
which deserves particular mention as probably 
the final bastion of heraldry in all its frenetic 
pre-Tokugawa vigor. Each daimyo was required 
to assign a number of his retainers to serve as 
members of one of the numerous fire-fighting 
companies organized throughout the capital, and 


among these groups of deadly earnest purpose 
there soon emerged a temper and ritual which 
made this activity, in effect, a surrogate for the 
attractive passions and bluster of the now si- 
lenced, now nostalgic wars. Conflagrations so 
frequent that they soon became known by 
euphemism as “‘the flowers of Edo” plagued the 
new capital almost from its very inception, and 
a similar peril threatened all of the congested 
tinderbox cities and villages of the land. To a 
professional fighting class frustrated by days of 
enforced idleness and peace, fire replaced human 
foe as the enemy, and fire fighting became the 
best available warfare of the time. The fire- 
fighting units, composed of both warriors and 
commoners, were rigidly organized and drilled, 
and their colorful trappings included almost all 
of the heraldic paraphernalia which had been 
carried about on the battlefields of the sixteenth 
century. Bizarre and elaborate firemen’s stand- 
ards (matoi) identical in nature to the sashimono 
and umajirushi were borne by men on horseback 
and used to identify each individual group; small 
flags and lanterns marked with distinctive crests 
were waved in the air by men rushing to fires; 
helmets resembling those of warriors were worn, 
with large protective hoods marked with crests; 
and members of each unit wore distinctive, 
boldly patterned coats also emblazoned, in large 
size on the back, with crests. For most of the 
Edo period the flowers of Edo bloomed in pro- 
fusion to provide the warrior class its sole re- 
maining battlefield, and amidst these fumes of 
destruction heraldic identification in its more 
archaic form and setting was best preserved. 
But if the system of alternate residence initially 
preserved and formalized heraldic practice on 
the one hand, on the other hand it provided the 
setting in which such formality could not long 
survive. Heraldry, observed a writer of the 1730s, 
“‘was formerly much more in Esteem than at 
present, as Honour itself was, which is since 
much sunk, and little regarded, since no Respect 
is given to anything but Wealth, without con- 
sidering by what means it is acquired.” The 
writer was an Englishman, James Coats, and had 
his survey extended to Japan he would have been 
able to stamp his gloom with an Oriental seal. 
For by the time of the happy society of the 
Genroku era (1688-1703), Japan—whatever its 
official trappings of status might be—was a land 
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where Wealth was the equalizer and Honor of 
secondary concern to men intoxicated by Ex- 
travagant Pleasures. These pleasures, moreover, 
were dominated by two unique worlds which 
James Coats would have found exotic in the 
extreme—the Kabuki theater and the licensed 
quarters of the courtesans—and it was the arts 
and wiles of both of these places which altered the 
use of crests in Japan profoundly and in a man- 
ner which could not have been duplicated in 
Europe. In the Edo period, says a popular story 
of the times, a certain woman was pinched by a 
man and immediately produced a bruise in the 
shape of the plum-blossom crest of Utazaemon, 
a matinee idol of that day. One is hard put to find 
a similar tale concerning coats-of-arms in the 
annals of the College of Heralds. 

The irreverent popular culture of late feudal 
Japan was known as the “floating world” 
(ukiyo), and not only did it usurp center stage 
from the upper classes, but it both mimicked 
them and was mimicked by them in turn. The 
Edo period was, in a sense, a society of parody, 
and this feature is nicely apparent in the ultimate 
uses and abuses to which heraldry was put. 
Already by 1688, the novelist Ihara Saikaku 
records, “Black clothing with five crests cannot 
be called inappropriate to anyone from daimyo 
down to commoners,’”! and in an account of the 
rise in the world of farmers’ sons he reveals 
pungently the extent to which this hitherto 
aristocratic privilege had degenerated. 


The eldest son is kept at home, but the 
younger ones are sent out to serve as ap- 
prentices. At first, with noses unwiped 
and country smells still clinging to their 
hands and feet, they are employed to 
run small errands for bean-curd or 
lemon flavoring. In a few years, after 
they have been presented with two or 
three sets of clothes, they are allowed 
to select a crest for themselves, and 
they start to worry about the way their 
hair is cut.? 


1. Donald H. Shively, ‘‘Sumptuary Regulation and 
Status in Early Tokugawa Japan,” Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies 15 (1964-65), p. 125. 

2. G. W. Sargent, trans., The Japanese Family Store- 
house (Cambridge, 1959), p. 23. 
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Artisans and laborers adopted, and continue to 
wear, a dark blue, half-length, cotton coat 
known as the shirushi banten, on the back of 
which was dyed a large and often colorful crest; 
frequently the worker received this coat from the 
merchant or upper-class family who employed 
him, and the crest was their family mark. By the 
end of the Edo period, even members of the 
segregated eta class of outcasts were wearing 
crests. 

When the townsman chose a crest for himself, 
he most often modeled it not after the emblem of 
some great warrior hero of the past but rather 
after the crest of a contemporary Kabuki idol, 
and indeed many idle warriors and their families 
would be scarcely half a step behind him in this 
emulation. With peace and leisure, and with 
wealth or more often just credit to go on, Edo 
society by the Genroku era had become con- 
sumed by a passion for fashionable and con- 
spicuous display which suggested most strongly 
the elegant obsessions of the Heian court some 
seven hundred years before. Here, however, it 
was the demimonde which set the fashion. The 
costumes of both actors and courtesans were 
sumptuous, the crests they assumed were often 
elaborate, introducing new categories of design, 
and few of whatever class escaped this modish 
influence. ““Now,”’ wrote Ejima Kiseki, ‘““mother 
and daughter alike behave immodestly: they ape 
the manner of harlots and courtesans, and of the 
actors who play female roles’’;? and it was 
already said of the sons and grandsons of the 
military heroes of Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s and 
Tokugawa Ieyasu’s campaigns that they had 
become more familiar with the names of the 
actors and prostitutes than they were with the 
names of the daimyo. 

Thus members of many a good and high- 
placed family came to neglect their established 
family crest and wear more often than not an 
alternate crest modeled after that of some famous 
figure of the theater or licensed quarters. Some- 
times the terminology with which families had 
previously identified their jomon was changed to 
a more elegant phrase, and some persons went 
so far as to alter their official family crest itself 


3. Howard Hibbett, The Floating World in Japanese 
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to make it more up-to-date. In a mockery of the 
conferral of crests among the upper classes, it 
even became common for men to bestow their 
own crest upon their favorite courtesan or give 
her gifts of clothing or bedding on which this 
crest was embroidered—all of which prompted a 
satiric haiku from the brush of the poet Kiitsu 
(ca. 1694-1761): “The utter collapse / Of family 
and fortune / Begins with crests.”’ The “two evil 
places” of the theater and licensed quarters, as 
the novelists Ihara Saikaku and Ejima Kiseki 
made amply clear, were a sure, swift road to 
bankruptcy; and those who were frivolous with 
their traditional family crests, Kiitsu was saying, 
were those who would go on to follow this 
intoxicating path to ruin. 

Not only did crests become a common, even 
essential, part of the costumes of all classes, but 
they were also used to embellish a variety of 
other items. The munificent Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
had set a grandiose standard of monumental 
heraldry comparable to the decorative display of 
arms in castles and cathedrals during the palmy 
days of European heraldry. In wood, in gold foil, 
in metal, in stone, his paulownia crest was 
worked into almost all of the many imposing 
castles, mansions, and temples he had built, and 
this practice was continued by the daimyo and 
shoguns of the Edo period. Edo Castle was 
marked with the Tokugawa hollyhock crest, and 
on both the castles in their domains and their 
mansions in Edo, it became customary for 
daimyo to place their family crest on such things 
as roof tiles, gates, pillars, transoms, outside 
walls, and even the stone lanterns of their 
gardens; old maps of Edo commonly identify 
daimyo residences by their crests, and when a 
daimyo was reassigned to a new domain, as 
frequently happened in the Edo period, con- 
siderable renovation of the local castles was 
required. 

Buddhist temples and Shinto shrines were 
sometimes adorned with the crests of powerful 
families who had constructed or repaired them, 
and in time merchants and wealthy farmers also 
came to display their family emblems architec- 
turally—in large relief, for example, on the 
gables of their storehouses. Outdoor parties were 
partitioned off from public gaze with large 
curtains emblazoned with crests, and carriages 
and palanquins were speckled with distinctive 


marks; there is a full and nice continuity here, 
calling to mind the ox-drawn carriages of the 
late Heian nobility and the encampment curtains 
of the early Kamakura generals, on which crests 
had first appeared as a mark of identification. 
Family crests also became an invariable marking 
on tombstones, a practice faithfully continued to 
the present time. And the custom of placing a 
large family emblem on the sails of ships, famil- 
iar also in Europe and already done in pre- 
Tokugawa days, became especially conspicuous 
during the Edo period, when lords from the 
southern islands of Kyushu and Shikoku began 
their periodic journeys to Edo by sailing across 
the Inland Sea to Osaka. Fishermen and com- 
moners whose homes were by the sea eventually 
took over this practice also, and in a certain 
district of Owari (the Nagoya area) it even 
became a custom to see off newly married 
couples in a special boat so emblazoned with the 
crests of both the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
families. 

Rendered in immense size on architecture and 
the sails of ships, crests also became the delicate 
adornment of articles of intimate use and might 
be reduced to a half inch in diameter on the 
cover of a tiny incense case. They were used by 
women on such things as fans, shell combs, 
bronze mirrors, and ornamental bodkins— 
indeed some brides marked all of the articles of 
their trousseau with a crest much as a monogram 
might be used today. They also appeared on such 
household items as chairs, tables, chests of 
drawers (as metal fittings), inkstands, chopstick 
boxes, bowls, and wooden pillows. Again it was 
Hideyoshi who had set the sumptuous model for 
others to follow, and many of his magnificent 
possessions that have survived to the present 
time are identifiable by this use of his paulownia 
crest, usually worked in gold on lacquer. 

In time, however, such predictable social use of 
crests exceeded the bounds of restraint and 
entered a more ambiguous realm of taste. 
Crackers (sembei) and small ceremonial cakes 
appeared in the shape of family crests, making it 
possible to eat one’s crest and have it too, and 
affluent Edo gourmands could even continue on 
to pick their teeth with a “crest toothpick” 
(monyoji). Popularization and commercialization 
took place in almost every conceivable way, with 
the result that crests began to lose their associa- 
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tions as a mark of family identification and be- 
come little more than decoration. Shops used 
them as trademarks, but also applied them to 
such diverse goods as crockery and cosmetics. 
Toys appeared marked with crests, and a chil- 
dren’s game was devised based specifically on 
these emblems. There even emerged a form of 
gambling known as montsuke, using the crests of 
actors. 

And so, after centuries of turbulent develop- 
ment, heraldry became systematized and imbued 
with formal status, only to find itself almost im- 
mediately burlesqued—a plaything of fashion, a 
practice aped by the commoner class. No sooner 
had sober books of heraldry begun to be issued 
regularly for the warrior class but that similar 
volumes began to appear portraying the crests of 
actors and prostitutes, often in almost identical 
format. Little effort was made to stop these 
practices among the commoners, and in fact even 
the larger efforts of the government to prevent 
the disintegration of strict class lines were 
doomed to failure. The feudal system survived, 
far beyond its allotted time, until the mid-nine- 
teenth century in Japan; it was antiquated long 
before this and propped up only by the most 
artificial and reactionary means, and the various 
uses of crests during the Edo period provide a 
small but specific picture of the developments of 
the time which is truer (and certainly livelier) 
than the crusty myths of hierarchy perpetuated 
officially. Crests were intimate items which finally 
bridged all classes, and as such they came to 
serve as symbols of prevailing forms and attitudes 
and energies—of the formal and increasingly 
enervated social structure on the one hand, and 
of the high-spirited and vital popular culture on 
the other. 

The floating world, however, offered more 
than high spirits and a thin burlesque of Toku- 
gawa Officialdom. Its reproduction of the atti- 
tudes and behavior of the upper classes ran deep, 
and its contributions to Japanese art and design 
were lasting. The crests of the two evil places 
warrant discussion on their own right, for in 
bringing the development of heraldic practice 
full circle, they enriched both the history and 
the content of Japanese design. 

Hideyoshi, initiator of so many of the Toku- 


gawa traits, established the first official prostitute | 


district in Osaka in the late sixteenth century, and 
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by the time of the Genroku era these cities within 
cities had proliferated almost beyond count. The 
“‘nightless city” of the Yoshiwara in Edo alone 
occupied some eighteen acres of land and was 
populated at this time by an estimated two thou- 
sand courtesans, in addition to the thousands of 
other persons—attendants, musicians, jesters, 
servants, procurers, madams, and tradesmen— 
who surrounded them. Many of the women of 
the licensed quarters themselves knew their lives 
as “the world of pain” (kugai). To Confucian 
scholars and officials the quarters were an “evil 
place” (akusho)—tolerated and sponsored be- 
cause it was believed they provided an outlet for 
passions that might otherwise turn criminal, but 
supposedly beneath the dignity and discipline of 
the warrior class. To infatuated devotees, how- 
ever, the gay quarters were gokuraku, the West- 
ern Paradise of Amida Buddha, and discipline 
was rarely a match for such divine allurement. 

Whatever life in the licensed quarters actually 
may have been, it was in its outward forms a 
world of great elegance and refinement, and these 
forms, ostensibly the product of a popular and 
bohemian culture, reproduced in many specific 
ways the attitudes and behavior of the upper 
classes. A hierarchy of rank and status existed 
among the courtesans which, although based on 
individual talent and accomplishments, was every 
bit as strict as that of the warrior class and simi- 
larly accompanied by elaborate rituals of lan- 
guage, costume, decorum, and privilege. A cour- 
tesan of the highest rank would expect to receive 
from her subordinates the same deference a 
daimyo received from his vassals, and the most 
splendid of all occasions in the quarters took 
place when, on several fixed days each year, a 
small number of the most beautiful courtesans 
left their respective establishments to make a 
solemn promenade through the streets of the 
district. Like the contemporaneous processions 
of the daimyo, these stately affairs continued 
until around the end of the Edo period. In rainy 
weather, ranking prostitutes were carried to 
houses of assignation on the backs of menser- 
vants and sheltered by large, long-handled um- 
brellas marked with their crests, a practice 
modeled after that of the court women (joro, an- 
other term for harlot, punned a similar word 
written with different ideographs and meaning 
“lady in waiting’). At night a courtesan called to 


another place walked through the streets of the 
quarter preceded by a footman carrying a great 
paper lantern emblazoned with her crest, sur- 
rounded by small girls, lesser prostitutes, and 
male attendants and entertainers, and followed 
by employees from the teahouses and shops, each 
also carrying a lighted lantern. 

It was not merely luxury and license and a dis- 
respect for traditional prerogatives which lay 
behind the adoption of personal crests by the 
courtesans, then, but a formal structure of status 
as well, and a flattering emulation of the practices 
of their social betters. Their personal crests were 
probably first adopted around the middle of the 
seventeenth century as a specific token of status 
by those of highest rank—as late as 1658, a 
popular work took special note of the fact that 
“Now especially, tayu [courtesans of the coveted 
uppermost rank] are putting crests on their cloth- 
ing. Hassendai wears the paulownia in a wreath 
of flowers. She is the number one tayu of the 
Shimabara. The bellflower crest is Fujie.”” Soon 
the practice pervaded lower ranks, and eventu- 
ally it even became customary for new courtesans 
to make their formal debut by performing a 
series of social visits to the various houses and 
shops of their quarter wearing garments espe- 
cially dyed with a newly assumed crest. 

Although some courtesans, such as the daugh- 
ters of impoverished ronin, came from families 
with established crests of their own, their pro- 
fessional crests were always new and often as- 
signed to them by the master of their house or 
the senior courtesan who had responsibility for 
them. Many such crests, however, were received 
from lovers, prompting one connoisseur of the 
quarters to caution men against making fools of 
themselves by being seen with a courtesan whose 
crest was that of another paramour. When a 
courtesan finished her term of service, usually 
around the age of twenty-six, her crest most often 
disappeared from view; unlike either the heraldic 
conventions of the warriors or the hereditary 
tradition which eventually developed among the 
Kabuki actors, these personal emblems as well 
as the professional names of prostitutes were only 
in very rare instances passed on to successors. 

Many of the crests of the courtesans were char- 
acterized as datemon, or “‘dandified crests,” for 
they possessed a greater openness of style than 
the emblems of the traditional system and also 


varied in size depending on their use and the 
fashion of the time; in 1795 a sumptuary law was 
issued stating that datemon on clothing should 
not exceed seven inches. Sometimes they com- 
prised two separate and distinct design elements, 
such as Hassendai’s paulownia enclosed by a 
wisteria ring, in which case they were identified as 
hiyoku crests; this term derived from an imagi- 
nary pair of birds, male and female, who were 
joined together by a common wing and eye, 
and as this image suggests they were usually 
made by lovers combining their respective crests. 
Enclosures were sometimes used but frequently 
omitted in the courtesan crests, and the circular 
border in particular was poorly esteemed—“hard 
and inelegant’’ in the words of one early critic. 

Despite these differences, however, many of 
the crests of the courtesans bore a remarkably 
close resemblance to those of the upper classes. 
Some, of course, properly belonged to these 
classes, having been received as gifts from lovers, 
but in general there was no great departure from 
the traditional motifs and in more than a few 
cases there appears to have been calculated for- 
gery; one courtesan of the Yoshiwara actually 
used the imperial chrysanthemum as her crest. 
Paulownia, wisteria, hollyhock, crane, mandarin 
orange, butterfly, plum blossom, and cherry 
blossom—all such are present and often rendered 
conservatively, and a similar sense of reserve 
and propriety can also be noted in the ways in 
which courtesans used their crests. They were 
worn in the conventional three places or five on 
ceremonial kimono, placed in large size on per- 
sonal lanterns and umbrellas, marked on things 
sent to lovers, and frequently reproduced to- 
gether with the courtesan’s name on the saké cups 
she traditionally distributed as gifts during the 
New Year holidays. They were not necessarily 
displayed on all garments, however, but appear 
to have been reserved for use on occasions of 
special formality which, in time, became fixed 
as set days of the year and actually known as 
“crest days” (mombi). Originally the crest days 
consisted of just the five national holidays, but 
gradually they came to include the two-week 
New Year’s holiday and a variety of other festi- 
vals and dates fixed as special by the quarters 
themselves. On these days the quarters were 
most festive and profits greatest. Guests were ex- 
pected to pay for a full day and night no matter 
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how long they might actually stay, and the cour- 
tesans were forbidden to~-absent themselves for 
any reason—or required to compensate their 
master from their own purse if they did so. 

Just as the complexities of the warrior society 
and the curiosity about it had led to the publica- 
tion of guides such as the bukan, there also 
emerged beginning in the.1650’s a genre of litera- 
ture known as the yujo hyobanki, or “courtesan 
critiques,’ which dealt in a somewhat similar 
way with the prominent inhabitants of the li- 
censed quarters. Many of these gave emphasis to 
the courtesans’ crests, revealing that even they 
followed the practice of adopting substitute as 
well as formal emblems, and in several instances 
the yujo hyobanki followed the format of the 
bukan so closely that they were suppressed by the 
government. Where the warriors’ books of her- 
aldry had offered such information as genealogy, 
heir, number of retainers, and the like, the cour- 
tesans’ catalogues described rank, physical fea- 
tures, personality, good points and bad. Where 
the former had listed rice stipends, the latter 
listed prices. As time passed, both the illustra- 
tions and commentary in these critiques became 
more elaborate, and they became an important 
link in the development of both the woodblock 
print and the popular ukiyo-zoshi novel. They 
also served as the fashion magazines of their day, 
and it was largely through this vehicle rather than 
through personal contact that the fashions in 
crests and costume became known to the general 
public, female as well as male. 

Parallel types of publications dealing with the 
theater and commonly featuring the crests of 
actors developed alongside of the courtesans’ 
critiques and had a similar influence on the fash- 
ions of the day. The earliest versions of these 
books, the yaro hyobanki, or “‘male-actor cri- 
tiques,” reveal that in the formative stages of 
the theater the young actors performed a role 
virtually identical to that of the courtesans. They 
were simultaneously entertainers and prostitutes, 
catering to both men and women. Homosexuality 
in particular had been a common and accepted 
practice among both the clergy and warrior caste 
since early in the feudal period and was known as 
shudo, “‘the way of the youth,” a concept less 
mentioned but perhaps as faithfully observed as 
bushido, “the way of the warrior.” Many warriors 
appear to have upheld sodomy as a more manly 
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pursuit than heterosexual relations. Thus the 
actors’ crests which exerted so great an influence 
upon all strata of the Japanese population were, 
during the first and most vigorous century of 
Tokugawa rule, in large part the crests of effemi- 
nate albeit lionized youths engaged in pederasty 
and prostitution. Their careers were brief in mo- 
ment of glory—like the courtesans of high rank, 
done when they were still in their twenties—and 
their crests, temporary fads, died with them. By 
the Genroku era, however, the immature vogue 
of the actor-prostitute had largely given way toa 
more diversified and legitimate form of theater 
which saw the emergence of truly gifted actors, 
and with this the beginning of actors’ dynasties, 
the hardening of lines of hierarchy, and a more 
formal and lasting display of actors’ crests. The 
status system which had pervaded the ranks of 
the courtesans became even more rigidly defined 
among the professionals of the theater, and from 
the Genroku era on, the public was kept informed 
of the precise hierarchy of the Kabuki world 
through the publication of striking and precisely 
arranged catalogues of actors’ crests known as 
mombanzuke, “graded listings of crests.’’ Other 
illustrated publications dealing with the theater 
also gave prominence to these emblems. 

Many of the early Kabuki actors were ronin, 
and thus had established family crests of their 
own, but, like the courtesans of comparable cir- 
cumstance, they did not maintain these pro- 
fessionally, employing instead new crests more 
appropriate to their public image. When plots 
and roles became more diversified and gave rise 
to stiff master-disciple relations and lines of suc- 
cession, such crests assumed a permanent and 
hereditary character. During the Genroku era 
there were four Kabuki theaters in Edo, three in 
Kyoto, and four or more in Osaka. Together 
these probably employed around three hundred 
actors and slightly more than that number of 
musicians, and it was largely from this small 
nucleus that, through both adoption and straight 
blood lines, the ingrown and exclusive actors’ 
dynasties were created, some of which have con- 
tinued to the present day. 

Crests used by these families sometimes de- 
rived directly from the early history of the thea- 
ter. The famous three concentric squares of the 
Danjuro line, for example, represent three rice 
measures nested one in the other and were 


adopted as a family emblem by the first Danjuro 
after he had worn a costume embroidered with 
this mark in a widely acclaimed performance. 
Other actors similarly adopted as a permanent 
crest emblems which they had first worn in per- 
forming a specific role on the stage. The majority 
of these jomon of the Kabuki families eventually 
settled into a fixed collection of crests every bit 
as symmetrical and restrained as those of the 
warriors and court aristocrats, as indeed these 
families themselves were no less proud and 
haughty than their supposed social betters. 

At the same time, however, the actors had a 
reputation for flamboyance to uphold and de- 
vised a variety of eccentric and extravagant crests 
which had a strong and lively influence on 
kimono fashions until well into the eighteenth 
century. Often these more frivolous emblems 
were used as kaemon, and the third Utazaemon 
distinguished himself as a fashion plate by using 
fourteen such substitute crests. Nor did idiosyn- 
crasy cease entirely with the more sober later 
years of the Tokugawa rule. In the 1830’s an 
actor named Nakamura Shikan, whose fame 
rested upon his expressive eyes, made ado of his 
forte offstage as well by using several different 
crests based on eyeballs. 

Popular idolatry of the Kabuki actors was ex- 
pressed in a number of different ways, such as the 
prints and various theatrical publications, and 
through crests entered an even more intimate 
realm when admirers took to placing the emblem 
of their favorite actor on personal articles such 
as clothing, mirrors, and combs. But the larger 
and more lasting influence of both actors’ and 
prostitutes’ crests lay in their contribution to the 
revolution of costume design. Their greater flex- 
ibility of style and size placed them aesthetically 
as a kind of bridge between the formal devices of 
the heraldic system and the free and brilliant 
patterns of Genroku kimono, and it becomes 
difficult to distinguish where the purpose of iden- 
tification was lost and that of pure ornamenta- 
tion begun. 

In addition to the datemon and hiyokumon 
mentioned above, other types of crests also were 
popularized by the demimonde around the end 
of the seventeenth century, among them many 
which catered to the contemporary craze for 
guessing games—rebus designs, picture puzzles, 
and ideographs or motifs which alluded to old 


poems or famous views. Variegated coloring was 
introduced to Japanese crests for almost the first 
time in fanciful and effeminate emblems known 
as kagamon, and the costly tie-dyeing process 
which gave material a dappled effect was applied 
to produce crests known as kanokomon. Among 
kimono patterns there were some in which a 
crest repeated in small clusters, occasionally in 
gold thread, formed part of the larger overall 
design; others which consisted merely of a scat- 
tering of huge crests on a plain background; and 
still others in which a single decorative motif 
extending over the entire garment represented an 
elaboration of a once simple and functional he- 
raldic device. 

As heraldry per se, this development was 
degenerate. But as the evolution of both a form 
of art and a social practice, it was not only 
logical but felicitous. With the popularization of 
crests, heraldry came full circle, returning to the 
place from which it had derived almost a 
millennium before—the realm of pure decora- 
tion. Begun by a nobility beset by leisure, over- 
fond of dress, and obsessed by a desire to be 
elegant and up-to-date, it ended in the hands of a 
class in many ways the counterpart to this, albeit 
an earthier aristocracy of wealth and talent. 
Court noble, warrior-aristocrat, entertainer, and 
townsman—the use of crests reflected directly 
the successive fortunes of these representative 
figures. And while the formal body of heraldic 
design possesses a restraint and classicism of 
considerable artistic merit, the departures from 
these forms brought a freedom and gaiety of 
pictorial conception which is of value in itself. 
The danger of such exuberance was gaudiness, of 
course, and sometimes the line was overstepped, 
but this was a small price to pay for such a 
liberation of spirit. 


e 


The popularity of crests passed with the waning 
of the feudal society. All families came to have 
them, and then all cities, and now they are used 
by corporations. The circular crane flies JAL; 
wave-pattern crests ride cans of seaweed; the 
plum blossom blooms on plum wine. With the 
increasing popularity of Western clothing since 
the Meiji Restoration of 1868, the occasions for 
displaying personal crests have become few and 
largely ceremonial or commercial. They are still 
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a part of the theater—of Noh and Bunraku as 
well as Kabuki—and of the geisha world in such 
places as the Gion of Kyoto. But the end was 
apparent during the final century of Tokugawa 
rule. It received, perhaps, its fitting benediction 
at a daimyo’s hand in the middle of the nine- 
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teenth century when a Dutch freighter sank in 
the harbor of Nagasaki. None could think of 
how to raise it until a farmer came and offered a 
workable suggestion, and for his services the 
lord of the region reputedly conferred upon him 
the crest of a Dutch hat and two tobacco pipes. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Symbolism and Significance 


in Japanese Heraldry 


li THE EMERGENCE Of heraldry in feudal Japan 
was one of the by-products of a convergence 
of broad historical and economic and social de- 
velopments, it was at the same time, on a dif- 
ferent level, a product also of more personal 
occasions and preoccupations. Men originated 
this practice and gave it shape, and the variety 
of their motives and experiences found expres- 
sion in the different designs, the varying motifs, 
which they adopted as crests. These can be 
grouped into a number of general categories, 
and while these became more clearly defined in 
the centuries following the Kamakura period, 
they were almost all implicit from the beginning. 
Together they reflect from different perspectives 
the environment in which the warrior in partic- 
ular moved. They tell something of what individ- 
uals had in mind when they identified themselves 
with a specific crest, and placed together these 
various personal gestures convey a picture of the 
tensions and ethos and human quality of the 
times which is often obscured in the historian’s 
more detached overview. 

At the same time, the heraldic emblems of 
Japan frequently tap a deeper wellspring of Ori- 
ental imagery which derives not only from the 
indigenous Japanese veneration of nature but 
also from superstitions and religious concepts 
which have their origin in ancient China and 
even in the lands beyond the Middle Kingdom. 
Such prevalence of religious or quasi-religious 
emblems as part of the paraphernalia of war re- 
veals that feudal thought and life in Japan were 
pervaded by a spiritual dimension greater than 
that generally ascribed by scholars to this period, 
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and that to a considerable extent the heraldic 
designs of Japan provide one excellent point of 
departure for gaining an insight into Japanese 
symbolism. 


COMMEMORATIVE CRESTS 


Of liveliest interest are those crests which com- 
memorate a specific occasion of honor or martial 
valor. By their very nature these are also the 
crests whose genesis is most suspect, but still 
they reveal much. They mirror that pride in one’s 
own and one’s ancestors’ accomplishments which 
never waned with time, and they provide a source 
of story which may be compared with the stated 
origins of many Western coats-of-arms. 

One of the most famous of such attributions 
concerns the fan-with-rising-sun crest of the Nasu 
family, which derived from a celebrated incident 
during the closing stages of the Gempei War. In 
a classic episode recounted in the Heike Mono- 
gatari and still retold today in Japan to children 
and in the storytelling halls, the Taira forces had 
fled by ship to the Inland Sea, where the Mina- 
moto caught up with them and confronted them 
from the shore near Yashima. Dusk was falling, 
and both sides were preparing to retire for the 
night when a small boat separated itself from the 
Taira fleet and drew within approximately ninety 
yards of the shoreline. In a gesture reflecting the 
courtly grace which survived even that bitter war, 
a young woman in the boat hung a red fan with 
a circular rising sun on it on a pole on the gun- 
wale, obviously daring the Minamoto to strike it 
down. The task fell to one Yoichi Munetaka, a 


twenty-year-old son of the Nasu family and the 
most skillful archer among the Minamoto forces, 
and Yoichi, riding his horse into the shallows and 
praying fervently to the war god Hachiman and 
to the deities of his native place, loosed an arrow 
that strucksthe fluttering fan above the rivet and 
sent it spinning into the breeze. His descendants, 
with good reason, subsequently adopted as their 
family crest the drawing of a fan with a circular 
sun on it. 

Less epic but more vigorous is the origin as- 
cribed to the crest of the Niwa, once lords of 
Nihonmatsu in Mutsu, which is simply two 
crossed diagonal lines. This was said to have been 
adopted by an early ancestor who killed so many 
men in a single battle that, after wiping his sword 
on the left knee of his pantaloons after each en- 
counter (as was customarily done), the blood- 
stains by the end of the day had formed two 
broad lines in the shape of an X. Similarly san- 
guinary origins are also attributed to the adop- 
tion of other commemorative crests. One warrior 
took as his family emblem the depiction of three 
dumplings on a stick, this being intended as a 
symbolic representation of the manner in which 
he had skewered the severed heads of his adver- 
saries after killing them in battle. The decapita- 
tion of fallen foes was a common practice in 
feudal warfare as a means of making certain the 
identity of one’s slain opponent, and medieval 
chronicles record another instance of a warrior 
who used the silhouette of a melon as a crest 
because this shape resembled the form of the pool 
of blood spilled after he had performed this cus- 
tom on the body of a particularly renowned foe. 
Another and possibly less reliable commemora- 
tive attribution concerns a family which used a 
religious plaque as their crest motif, allegedly be- 
cause one of their members had placed the heads 
of sixteen adversaries on such items when pre- 
senting them for identification. 

The Narita family, adherents to the above- 
mentioned house of Niwa, used as their family 
crest a circle with two parallel lines drawn beside 
it—reputedly adopted by the founder of the fam- 
ily to commemorate an occasion when, having 
run out of provisions and faced with an imminent 
battle, he entered a mountain shrine, ate the 
offering of rice placed there, and, thus fortified, 
acquitted himself in the day’s business with great 
distinction. The crest represented a rice bowl 
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with two chopsticks laid beside it. The Nawa of 
Kyushu reportedly used a sailing ship as their 
emblem to commemorate their role in enabling 
the emperor Godaigo to escape his pursuers by 
fleeing the island by sea. And the design of two 
cranes facing each other which was used by the 
Nambu derived from an incident on the eve of 
this family’s great victory over the Akita, when 
two of these auspicious birds suddenly dropped 
from the sky and alighted in the Nambu encamp- 
ment. On a less martial line, one family used 
mandarin ducks as a crest motif to celebrate a 
skillful hunting exploit by one of their members, 
while another used antlers to express their pride 
in the physical strength of one of their men, who 
had torn the antlers from the head of a deer with 
his bare hands. 

One of the most renowned and most clearly 
apocryphal of the commemorative crests was the 
three-triangle emblem displayed by the Hojo 
family, which occupied the apex of the feudal 
pyramid for over a century following the death 
of Minamoto Yoritomo. In the vocabulary of 
Japanese heraldry the triangle is conventionally 
identified as uroko, meaning fish (or dragon) 
scale, and the Hojo crest was said to commem- 
orate a miraculous occurrence experienced by 
Tokimasa, the progenitor of the line. As the 
Taiheiki tells the story, Tokimasa had secluded 
himself by the sea to pray for the prosperity of 
his descendants, and there, in the midst of his 
devotions, a woman appeared before him in a 
dream one night to prophesy that his family 
would rule the land. Then she became a great 
serpent and disappeared into the sea, leaving be- 
hind her on the shore three large scales which 
Tokimasa found upon waking and adopted as a 
symbol on his banner. 

As described elsewhere (Chapter 3), many 
families bore crests which had been bestowed 
upon them by persons of higher status—their em- 
peror or shogun or lord—as token of a signal act 
of loyalty. In most cases the honored person re- 
ceived the right to display the crest of his bene- 
factor, but there were also instances in which a 
lord personally selected a heraldic motif for one 
of his followers in order to commemorate a spe- 
cific incident. An oblique example of this is re- 
lated in the Taiheiki and concerns a resident of 
Musashi Province who was the first to join 
Yoritomo when the latter began his scramble for 


power. Promising he would be the first rewarded 
if the campaign was successful, Yoritomo wrote 
out the word “‘first’’ (ichiban) and gave it to the 
man, whose family later displayed this as their 
crest. The pigeon-and-mistletoe crest of the 
Kumagaya is also said to have been conferred by 
Yoritomo in commemoration of an incident in 
the more awkward early stages of his military 
career when, at the battle of Ishibashiyama 
(1180), he was routed and forced to flee with only 
a few retainers, among them Kumagaya Nao- 
zane. Hotly pursued by the Taira forces, Yori- 
tomo hid himself in a hollow tree which was soon 
approached by enemy scouts. As the Gempei Sei- 
suiki tells it, one of them thrust his bow into the 
cavity of the tree and actually touched Yori- 
tomo’s sleeve, the*fugitive all the while praying to 
the war god Hachiman. At that very moment, 
two pigeons (Hachiman’s symbol) burst out of 
the hollow tree flapping their wings loudly and 
causing the searchers to turn their attention else- 
where. The family records of the Kumagaya state 
that Yoritomo later presented them with a cur- 
tain marked with the pigeon-and-mistletoe em- 
blem as a reward for Naozane’s services ““when 
he concealed Yoritomo in a fallen tree.” 

There were other types of commemorative 
crests as well. Among the descendants of the 
court nobility, one of the most famous of these 
was the plum blossom of the Sugawara, adopted 
because it was well known that this flower had 
been a favorite of their illustrious ancestor 
Michizane, a venerated figure who carved out a 
remarkable career at the end of the ninth century 
and continued to bear a heavy load of responsi- 
bility in the afterworld as Tenjin-sama, patron 
god of learning, poetry, calligraphy, and victims 
of injustice. Pride in place, the warrior’s close 
attachment to his native soil, was also commem- 
orated in crests, as in the flying butterfly (fusen- 
cho) of the Okochi, who came originally from 
Fusencho in Mikawa, and the oak leaf (kaji-ba) 
of the Matsura of Kaji-tani (Oak Valley) in 
Hirado. Another family used the yamabuki, or 
“yellow rose,”’ because this flower grew in pro- 
fusion on the riverbanks of the native village of 
a famous ancestor. 


MartTIAL Mortis 


Although most warriors were not favored with 


the talent or opportunity or the fortuitous 
graphic incident which would enable them to 
bear a specifically commemorative crest, many of 
them did adopt a more general kind of martial 
motif as both symbol of and bolster to their bel- 
licose spirit. At first glance these crests of martial 
significance appear to be fewer than might be 
expected. The Monten, a recent and fairly com- 
prehensive compilation, for example, contains 
approximately forty-six hundred crests, of which 
scarcely three percent depict articles directly re- 
lated to the profession of war—arrows, arrow 
notches, arrowheads, bows, archery targets, battle- 
axes, horses and bits, flags, helmets, ornamental 
horns (kKuwagata) used on helmets, and swords 
and sword blades. 

Less immediately obvious emblems, however, 
also possessed martial significance. The round 
fan (gumbai uchiwa) was used by battlefield com- 
manders to direct the movements of their troops, 
much in the manner in which Western officers 
once used a sword or baton. A thick circular pat- 
tern identified most commonly now as “‘snake’s 
eye’’ (janome) was originally taken by the warrior 
class to be a depiction of the spool on which 
archers wound their bowstrings after unstringing 
the bow—an identification revealed in the orig- 
inal name of this crest, tsurumaki-mon. Antlers 
were assigned martial connotation by some be- 
cause these were occasionally used to embellish 
the warrior’s helmet. The conch shell was some- 
times used as a battle trumpet, and a few individ- 
uals who took it as a crest did so with this con- 
sideration in mind. And the familiar tomoe, or 
large comma pattern, originally may have been 
associated with a leather band of similar shape 
and similar name (tomo) which archers wound 
around their left wrist to receive the shock of the 
released bowstring; in addition, the tomoe was 
generally used as an emblem of the war god 
Hachiman. 

Hachiman’s messenger was the pigeon, and 
thus even this docile bird had martial connota- 
tions when adopted as a crest by the warrior 
class. In a similar manner, plain circles represent- 
ing stars were associated with a lesser war deity, 
the bodhisattva Myoken. Other predominantly 
religious insignia such as the Buddhist sacred 
wheel (rimbo) and a Buddhist utensil called ka- 
tsuma were originally used as weapons in ancient 
India, and appear to have retained some of this 
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original implication when adopted as heraldic 
designs. 

On a more allegorical level, the crescent moon 
was likened to a bow; anchors symbolized stead- 
fastness and staying power; the farmer’s sickle 
was adopted by warriors for its implications of 
cutting down one’s enemy; the mallet, tradi- 
tionally associated with the god of good fortune, 
also suggested pulverizing one’s foe; the falcon 
and falcon’s feather brought to mind not only 
the popular feudal pastime of falconry, but also 
the image of fierce and swift attack; and the crab 
was selected for its “‘armor’’ and its posture of 
seemingly ever-ready defense. Mountains were 
taken as an apt symbol by men of the period of 
feudal wars, for on the one hand they were un- 
yielding, and on the other they rose above their 
surroundings. The sea too, depicted in patterns 
of cresting waves, came to be assigned a special 
significance by brusque soldiers bound to the 
land. Yamanouchi Kazutoyo, lord of Tosa in the 
seventeenth century, is reputed to have berated 
one of his retainers for using a crest based on this 
motif on the grounds that it was effeminate and 
unbefitting a warrior, only to be told in reply 
that the movement of the waves, in their constant 
ebb and flow, embodied the essence of great 
strategy. (The retainer’s own strategy here proved 
of mixed blessings, for his answer not only ap- 
peased his lord, but so impressed him that Kazu- 
toyo immediately appropriated the crest: for 
himself.) 

The spirit and implements of war were also 
expressed in crests in other, more subtle ways, 
particularly by adding a stylized sword blade to 
the floral patterns which had been made popular 
by the court aristocracy. This simple and widely 
used device is perhaps the most resonant of all 
the motifs of Japanese heraldry, for in the Jap- 
anese tradition the sword was more than just a 
tool of the warrior’s trade. Integral to the earliest 
mythology of the land, it was also one of the 
three imperial regalia. Swordmaking early be- 
came an act of devotion in Japan, and the best 
blades were forged by swordsmith-ascetics who 
underwent ritual purification before setting to 
their task and wore white monastic robes as they 
worked. The sword was thus a symbol of great 
violence and delicacy, particularly appropriate to 
the medieval period in Japan—for, like the Mid- 
dle Ages of Europe, this was a time of extremes, 
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of incredible mayhem and exquisite refinement. 
Apparently out of artistic considerations, Jap- 
anese draftsmen depicted in their designs not the 
slender, curved blade actually used on the bat- 
tlefield but rather a broad, double-edged sword 
of Chinese origin used primarily for ceremonial 
functions in Japan. The sense remained the same, 
however, and it is this tension and counterpoint 
which must be read into the wood sorrel, plum 
blossom, and bellflower which brandish swords 
among their petals. In a similar manner, crests 
such as the calamus, Buddhist sacred wheel, and 
ideograph for “mountain” were sometimes im- 
bued with obvious martial qualities by stylingthem 
in accordance with the sword-blade convention. 

Other motifs of a gentle sort were also given 
martial significance by a subtle rendering. The 
docile dragonfly was one of these; commonly 
called tombo, the warriors knew it by a more 
archaic rendering of its name as katsu mushi or 
shogun mushi, “insect of victory.’ By an anal- 
ogous pun, the water plantain (omodaka) became 
kachi ikusa so or shogun so, “plant of victory in 
battle.” 


SUPERSTITIOUS AND AUSPICIOUS CRESTS 


Commemorative crests and crests of martial sig- 
nificance were expressions of pride, and more; 
they carried with them, in their adoption and per- 
petuation, overtones of superstition. A crest 
based upon a martial motif identified its bearer; 
it also made him more virile, reinforced the surety 
with which he followed his profession. The com- 
memorative crests, including those received by 
conferment, became in one sense an even more 
tenuous sort of talisman, for the very specific 
nature of their origins marked them as the sym- 
bol of a peak of accomplishment. Emblems of the 
deeds of mighty men, they were passed on by 
descendants of lesser quality with a hope that 
fortune would continue to smile or opportunity 
repeat itself. Sometimes this happened, most 
often it did not, and crests of this nature became 
an increasingly reassuring tie to days of past 
glory. 

This element of superstition was expressed 
directly in a number of crests which incorporated 
in their designs the characters for such words as 
great (dai), above (ue), good luck (kichi), profit 
(ri), fortune (fuku), longevity (ju), and myriad 


(man). An even larger category of crests was 
based upon auspicious motifs such as the dragon- 
fly and plantain mentioned above or, of great 
popularity, the traditional symbols for longevity. 
Thus the crane betokened a thousand years of 
life; the pine, ever green, a thousand years too; 
and the tortoise ten thousand years of earthly 
residence. The plum blossom was a traditional 
symbol of fortitude in all the Orient, for it braves 
the lingering chill of winter to bloom before all 
other flowers. Together with the pine and bam- 
boo, the plum blossom is known as one of the 
“three companions of the deep cold’ (saikan 
sanyu). The bamboo, symbol of resiliency, was 
also associated with longevity by Chinese legend, 
which held that the phoenix, bird of immortality, 
nested in the branches of the paulownia and 
dined on bamboo. The paulownia, best known 
as one of the imperial crests but widely used 
among the warrior class as well, derived its sig- 
nificance from this same legend, while the chrys- 
anthemum carried a similar connotation based 
upon Chinese tales of a class of mountain her- 
mits who survived to hoary age by subsisting 
solely upon a diet of this flower. The handsome 
chrysanthemum-on-water crest of Kusunoki 
Masashige, Godaigo’s masterful general, was 
based directly upon a variation of this legend 
which told of a village in the mountains of 
China so overgrown with chrysanthemums that 
the blossoms floated on the mountain stream and 
the villagers, because they drank of these waters, 
rarely died before they reached a hundred. As 
such examples indicate, the Chinese tradition 
contributed greatly, not only to the patterns of 
Japanese heraldry, but also to the interior sense 
of many of these patterns. 

Other motifs familiar to Japanese heraldic de- 
sign carried less obvious or less well-known aus- 
picious connotations, some of which derived 
from ancient folk practices. Both the fern (shida) 
and shrimp, for example, were displayed during 
New Year’s ceremonies—the former because, 
like the pine, it remains green even in deep snow; 
the latter, according to some accounts, because 
it resembles an old man, bent over and bearded, 
and thus betokens longevity. Cloves were good 
luck symbols, possibly because of their early use 
for medicinal purposes, and similar associations 
applied to shepherd’s purse. Hemp leaves and 
bundles of cotton were used in early times as re- 


ligious offerings, while holly and a bow made 
from the wood of the peach tree were used in 
rites of exorcism; the iris was also used in Heian 
times as protection against evil spirits. The giant 
radish (daikon), particularly a forked radish, was 
ascribed powers relating to fertility. The mallet 
was traditionally associated with Daikoku, one 
of the Seven Gods of Good Fortune, and it was 
believed that a shake of the mallet caused one’s 
wishes to be fulfilled. The curious round shape 
known as suhama derives from the shape of a 
popular tray landscape first used at banquets in 
the Heian period. Associated with a mytholog- 
ical island named Horaijima, where people never 
died, the tray was decorated with most of the 
traditional symbols of longevity (crane, tortoise, 
pine, bamboo, plum, and the like) and some- 
times included the figures of an old man and 
woman. As a heraldic motif, the swhama shape 
carried this same auspicious connotation and 
enjoyed extremely great popularity. By a rather 
charming conceit, even the folding fan was made 
an emblem of good luck, symbolizing “‘expand- 
ing prospects.” 

Several items assumed auspicious connota- 
tions rather late in the feudal period. The wood 
sorrel, for example, was belatedly ascribed pro- 
pitious qualities based on the fact that it pro- 
duces numerous seeds and reproduces itself 
easily; thus it became a token of future progeny 
and prosperity. Ivy found favor as a motif among 
courtesans because of its resemblance to the 
symbiotic nature of their own lives: both cling 
to others to survive. And coins were apt to be 
adopted as crests because of the ideographs they 
bore depicting the period in which they were 
first minted; such period names (nengo) in- 
variably were made up of auspicious characters. 

A number of crests derived auspicious quali- 
ties from more or less far-fetched puns. Some of 
these involved plays on sound or pronunciation, 
others involved alternative readings for the ide- 
ographs used or alternative terms of identifica- 
tion along the lines of the previously mentioned 
dragonfly and water plantain. Thus the rice 
measure, masu, could be written with a different 
ideograph meaning “increase,” and by a com- 
parable substitution of ideographs zingiber 
(myoga) became “divine protection”; a fern 
known as nagi became “to pacify’; the decora- 
tion used on gifts (noshi) became “to spread 
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out’; the circular pattern known as shippo, lit- 
erally “four directions,’ became “seven treas- 
ures”; and sedge headgear (kasa) became “‘in- 
crease” or “‘enlarge.”’ The homely trivet (gotoku), 
by virtue of the very ideographs with which it 
was written, already meant the five Confucian 
virtues. By an alternate reading, the battle-axe 
(ono) became yoki or “‘good.” By fracturing the 
language somewhat more severely, the radish 
(daikon) was given a Sinified reading of raifuku 
which subsequently could be given new ideo- 
graphs meaning “‘come fortune,” while the ging- 
ko (icho) became “barbarians pay tribute.” A 
popular diamond-shaped motif identified for 
already complicated etymological reasons as 
kuginuki or “nail extractor” underwent a power- 
ful metamorphosis to emerge as “pulling up nine 
castles.” The most outlandish of all heraldic 
puns, however, involved the bird-shaped comb 
known as akadori or “red bird,” a play on a very 
different akadori meaning “‘dandruff remover” — 
a desirable objective, perhaps, but more reflec- 
tive of personal idiosyncrasy than of Japanese 
culture. 


RELIGIOUS CRESTS 


The same attitude which encouraged the adop- 
tion of superstitious and auspicious crests turned 
also in a more specifically religious or quasi- 
religious direction and found expression in the 
use of emblems derived from Shinto, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism, and rites of incanta- 
tion. Of these beliefs, that which exerted by far 
the greatest influence upon the content of family 
crests was the indigenous cult of Shinto, the 
“Way of the Gods.” Many crests depicted ob- 
jects which were sacred to Shinto ritual or unique 
to the architecture and environment of the shrine, 
such as bells, urns, mirrors, plaques, amulets, 
paper pendants, picket fences, the ornamental 
cross beams and ridgepole of the shrine gable, 
and the familiar torii, or shrine gateway. Both 
the oak and the cryptomeria, and to a lesser 
extent the gingko, were held in special veneration 
by Shinto—largely because these trees are com- 
monly found growing in shrine compounds—and 
this encouraged the design of a number of crests 
based upon the leaves, of these trees. The influ- 
ence of the native cult also appeared, less ob- 
viously but perhaps even more pervasively, in the 
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representation of flora and fauna which were as- 
sociated with specific deities or shrines, as well 
as in the adoption by the faithful of crests based 
upon the emblem of the shrine to which they paid 
allegiance—for once the custom of using crests 
as a mark of identification had begun, it found 
most avid practitioners among the local Shinto 
establishment. 

The predominant influence of Shinto among 
the religious motifs of Japanese heraldry is par- 
ticularly interesting given the fact that Shinto 
was weak in institutional organization, negligible 
in iconography, and perhaps unparalleled in 
doctrinal obfuscation. Nevertheless, the warrior 
class evinced through its heraldic emblems strong 
attachment to native shrines and particular at- 
tachment to those numerous establishments 
dedicated to the worship of Hachiman, the god 
of war. Below Hachiman, the deities of the Ku- 
mano, Suwa, and Mishima shrines, and Tenjin 
of the Temman Shrine, were held in particular 
veneration by men engaged in war. 

Several families used pigeons in their family 
crest, since these were Hachiman’s messengers; 
the association was not all that illogical when one 
considers that pigeons were undoubtedly the bird 
most often seen on shrine premises. Other fam- 
ilies used the tomoe, with which Hachiman was 
also associated. To a lesser extent, some parish- 
ioners based their crests on the “‘messengers”’ of 
their local shrines, such as the deer of Kasuga, 
monkey of Hiyoshi, raven of Kumano, and tor- 
toise of Matsuo and Izumo. Among the plants 
and trees represented in crests specifically be- 
cause of their associations with particular shrines 
were the cryptomeria of Miwa; hollyhock of 
Kamo and Tosho; oak of Kumano, Kasuga, and 
Izu; and paper mulberry of Sumo. Worship of 
Tenjin (the deified Sugawara Michizane) was 
widespread throughout the land, and many who 
adopted the plum blossom as a family crest did 
so because of its association with this patron 
deity. 

Other motifs also entered the realm of personal 
heraldic identification because of their partic- 
ularistic associations with Shinto. These included 
the sickle crest of Suwa; falcon’s feathers of Higo 
and Aso; hexagon (carapace) and ideograph 4 
(“existence”) of Izumo; amulet of Kyoto’s Ya- 
saka (Gion) Shrine; and ideograph for “three” 
in an enclosure of Oyamazumi. As the above no- 


tations reveal, single shrines often had numerous 
specific associations which their parishioners 
might adopt as a personal crest; the Kumano 
Shrine, for example, was associated with crests 
depicting the raven, rice plant, nagi fern, wis- 
teria, paper pendant, and Shinto bells. Some 
families also indicated their faith by using as 
their crest one of the ideographs which appeared 
in the name of a god or shrine, such as hachi /\, 
the first character of Hachiman /\i§. The prev- 
alence of this practice of basing family crests 
upon the emblems or symbols of a local shrine 
or deity was great enough to result in a marked 
geographic concentration of certain motifs in 
certain areas. 

Crests of Buddhist significance were far fewer 
than those based on Shinto motifs, and this is 
not necessarily what might have been antici- 
pated, for although Shinto was the native cult 
and officially the state religion, Buddhism was 
more splendid and sophisticated and tightly or- 
ganized, and was, in all but name, the true re- 
ligion of the land. In the final analysis, however, 
the predominance of Shinto over Buddhist in- 
fluence in the selection of crests among the war- 
riors most probably derived, not so much from 
any institutional strength, but rather from the 
more muted and deeper strains of the Japanese 
spirit to which traditional Shinto, more than 
Buddhism, was attuned. The this-worldly aspect 
of Shinto and the closeness of its tie to nature 
struck a chord of great response among men 
whose concerns were of this world and whose 
roots were in the land. The entire body of Japa- 
nese family crests is distinguished by simplicity 
and directness; it is dominated overwhelmingly 
by designs drawn from nature, and particularly 
plants and trees, and this sort of concreteness 
was Shinto’s province. Buddhism, other-worldly, 
abstract, and ornate, answered to another kind 
of need. It was not sufficient in itself, and clearly 
did not provide the kind of symbolism which 
could be adopted quite so handily by men whose 
profession was war. 

The most conspicuous of the Buddhist motifs 
used on crests was the rimbo, or sacred wheel, 
which had been introduced to Japan in the early 
ninth century with the esoteric practices of the 
Shingon and Tendai sects. This was a symbol 
which operated on many levels, its sense residing 
in the image of the wheel turning freely and 


crushing all obstacles; it represented the teach- 
ings of the Buddha, for example, which broke 
down the obstacles in one’s mind, and was used 
in the initiation ceremonies of priests. The war- 
riors appear to have worn it as a crest, however, 
largely with the more mundane intention of solic- 
iting divine assistance as they rolled over ter- 
restrial foes. Several of the utensils used in 
Buddhist ceremony also provided a motif for 
crests, especially the katsuma, used to exorcise 
devils, and the shakujo, believed to provide pro- 
tection against wild beasts and poisonous snakes. 
The Buddhist swastika, emblem of great luck and 
boundless virtue, appeared in various forms on a 
number of warrior crests. Patterns made up of 
circles representing stars also were sometimes 
used because of their associations with the bodhi- 
sattva Myoken, a god of war with particular as- 
sociations with the Ursa Major (Big Dipper) 
constellation. Such usages as these were more 
superstitious than religious in their import, and 
there are only a few crests which actually touched 
upon the profounder aspects of the faith; one of 
these was based upon the ideograph mu 4& (noth- 
ingness, or void) and reflected the teachings of 
the Zen sect. 

More tenuous Buddhist associations also ap- 
pear among the heraldic designs of Japan. These 
include the gong and the dragon, both associated 
particularly with Zen; the centipede, associated 
with the north and assigned the role of retainer 
to one of the four Buddhist guardians of the four 
directions; the radish, often associated with the 
elephant-headed god Shoten in Buddhist ico- 
nography; the conch shell and large axe, both of 
which are used for both practical and esoteric 
purposes in mountain asceticism; the lotus, a 
pivotal Buddhist symbol representing the emer- 
gence of purity out of impurity; and the peony, 
which had particular associations with certain 
temples such as the Kofuku-ji, Daijo-in, Hon- 
gan-ji, and Soji-in. In the latter part of the feudal 
period, it became customary to place six coins by 
the body of a dead person to enable him to pay 
the tolls on his passage to the afterworld, and a 
number of families sought to assure themselves 
safe passage by using a depiction of six coins as 
their family crest. 

The influence of Christianity and Confucian- 
ism upon heraldic design was late in appearing 
and never approached that of Shinto or even 
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Buddhism in extent. The Christian cross began 
to appear as a crest after Francis Xavier’s mis- 
sion to Japan in 1549, and was particularly con- 
spicuous around the Settsu area of Kyushu, 
where converts were most numerous. Most of 
the different Western versions of the cross were 
known and used in this way, and these together 
with Christian inscriptions were prominently dis- 
played in several of the greatest military episodes 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
The renowned convert Konishi Yukinaga led a 
predominantly Christian army beneath banners 
marked with the cross during the ill-considered 
Japanese invasions of Korea in 1592 and 1597, 
for example, and a number of the warriors who 
unsuccessfully defended Osaka Castle against 
Tokugawa Ieyasu in 1615 were converts who in- 
scribed Christian insignia on their flags. As de- 
scribed by C. R. Boxer, Padre Joao Rodriguez 
Girfo recorded that at this latter battle ““There 
were so many crosses, Jesus and Santiagos on the 
flags, tents, and other martial insignia which the 
Japanese use in their encampments, that this 
must needs have made Ieyasu sick to his stom- 
ach.” Even this, however, was not the high point 
of the display of Christian emblems in Japan. In 
the celebrated Christian-led uprising at Shima- 
bara from 1637 to 1638, some thirty thousand 
men, women, and children fought beneath almost 
exclusively Christian banners, some inscribed in 
Portuguese, until they were massacred with but 
a single reputed survivor. 

At its peak, around 1615, the Christian move- 
ment may have numbered as many as five-hun- 
dred thousand converts, but the persecutions 
which began in the early seventeenth century and 
culminated at Shimabara shattered this momen- 
tum and forced the movement underground, 
making any further open display of the cross im- 
possible. Some of the “hidden Christians,”’ how- 
ever, nevertheless continued to affirm their faith 
by assuming family emblems in which the cross 
was disguised in a design of greater complexity. 
The already established crest known as the Gion 
mamori, which depicted the amulet of the Yasaka 
(Gion) Shrine, was widely used in this way by 
converts such as the devout Ikeda families of 
both Bizen and Inaba, for it contained within its 
design a happenstance but quite exact rendering 
of the St. Andrew’s cross. Other hidden crosses 
were displayed in the form of crossed oars or 
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arrow notches, or as horses’ bits and possibly 
even as the Buddhist swastika. 

Confucianism, although established as a major 
area of classical studies in Japan as early as the 
Nara period, does not appear to have had any 
direct influence upon the content of Japanese 
crests until the time of the neo-Confucian revival 
of the Edo period, a time when in general the 
system of heraldry in Japan was settling down 
into. a pattern built upon some four centuries of 
customary practice. At that late date the number 
of Confucian motifs adopted was small, and, 
interestingly, drawn almost exclusivély from the 
more occult aspects of this philosophy—the tri- 
angles and hexagrams of the J Ching, for exam- 
ple, and the circular light-and-dark symbol of the 
Absolute (taikyoku). The very esoteric nature of 
these emblems in itself, however, suggests that it 
may be somewhat misleading to see so clean a 
chronological break as regards the Confucian 
influence, for there was no clear dichotomy be- 
tween Confucianism and the Chinese practices of 
geomancy, divination, and incantation which 
had, from an earlier date, contributed some signs 
and tokens to the general body of heraldic de- 
sign in Japan. 

These signs sound depths of mysticism, but it 
is probably not unjust to say that these ultimate 
meanings also were not grasped in detail even by 
those who turned in this direction in selecting a 
motif for their crest. Here again the atmosphere. 
of crisis which hung over the warrior’s existence, 
and the attempt to counter this by charms and 
propitious marks, was undoubtedly the major 
consideration behind the selection of emblems of 
an occult or mystical nature. The most common 
of these signs was simply two lines drawn in the 
shape of a cross (jumonji), a primitive mark of 
sorcery found in almost every country and used 
to exorcise demons and summon fortune. The 
character for the number nine was adopted as a 
crest by several families because this was the 
number assigned to yang, the dynamic, masculine 
force of the cosmic yin-yang dualism; although 
the character for the number eight was used on 
certain crests either because of its associations 
with Hachiman or because it appeared in the 
family name of the user of the crest, the fact that 
this was also the number assigned to the passive 
and feminine force of yin does not appear to have 
been regarded as significant. The traditional yin- 


yang symbol itself was known in Japan and re- 
produced there, but does not appear to have been 
used as a formal family crest. Another emblem, 
the kagome, which derives its name from the 
mesh of a woven basket and duplicates the Star 
of David, was used because of its powers of 
e€xorcism—powers similarly ascribed to the Abe 
Seimei han, a pictograph identical to the penta- 
gram with which Faust confronted Mephistoph- 
eles and which is still used in Japan today on the 
clothes of newborn infants; the name literally 
meant “the seal of Abe Seimei,” and referred to 
Japan’s most famous geomancer, who lived in 
the mid-Heian period. Several families used a 
plaque with the ideographs for “twenty-eight” 
written on it, a reference to the twenty-eight 
parts into which ancient geomancers divided the 
celestial sphere. Another motif along these same 
lines was based on rectilinear stripes identified as 
sangi and denoting in some cases a popular 
method of divination involving wooden sticks. 


Crests OF DENOTATION, CRESTS 
OF BEAUTY 


Warrior crests generally fall within the previous 
categories; those of the court nobility more often 
belong to one of two other general groupings. 
The first comprises what are known as denotative 
or indicative crests, which either present directly, 
or more often suggest, the surname of their 
bearers; the second consists of crests selected 
primarily because of their elegance, their beauty 
and effectiveness as design per se. The division 
by social class is a very loose and general one, 
however, for the warriors also proved adept at 
tastefulness and patronymics, while the courtiers 
were hardly strangers to the occult and divine. 

Crests of a denotative nature assumed a variety 
of forms, for they derived not merely from the 
desire to display one’s name, but also from cer- 
tain qualities of the Japanese language itself— 
the calligraphic beauty of the individual charac- 
ter, the multiple meanings of single sounds, and 
the fact that a large percentage of Japanese fam- 
ily names are written with ideographs which have 
an independent and often pictorial meaning of 
their own. Many of these names are drawn, in 
part or whole, directly from nature; tsuru (crane) 
and tachibana (mandarin orange) are familiar 
surnames in themselves, for example, while fuji 


(wisteria), matsu (pine), yama (mountain) and 
kawa (river) are among the most common ele- 
ments used, together with another ideograph, for 
family names. Thus Fujiwara means literally, 
“field of wisteria,” and Yamanouchi is “within 
the mountains.” Other names include the ideo- 
graphs for such words as ta (rice paddy) and i 
(well crib), and bespeak the tasks to which prim- 
itive man first turned his hand when he became a 
shaper himself of his environment. Of abstract 
ideographs used in family names, several, such 
as dai or o (great), ka (increase), ue (above), and 
kyu (nine, representing the cosmic force yang) 
are of auspicious meaning in themselves, and 
thus could serve double purpose when rendered 
in a family crest. As a result the denotative crests 
are by no means as confined or straightforward 
as their label might at first suggest. 

Most often a surname was suggested by utiliz- 
ing just one of its ideographs. This might be 
rendered calligraphically in any of a number of 
styles, including abstract versions. The ideograph 
might appear alone or be incorporated with a 
purely decorative motif; only rarely were both 
ideographs of a surname used together to form a 
crest. Where one of the elements of the name was 
pictorial, this was frequently drawn representa- 
tionally; over thirty families whose names in- 
cluded i used variations of a well-crib design as 
their crest, while a similar number of families 
with fuji as a part of their names used the wis- 
teria. In some cases the entire name was con- 
veyed by combining calligraphy and design, as 
in the crest of the Kato family, where the char- 
acter for ka was enclosed in a circular wisteria 
pattern (to is the Chinese reading for wisteria). 
A more subtle denotative crest along similar lines 
was adopted by the Goto family, whose name 
literally means “‘five wisteria”; they enclosed a 
single rectangular stripe in a wisteria ring, be- 
cause in an ancient method of arithmetic calcula- 
tion known as sangi, a single piece of wood 
placed horizontally was, by definition, equivalent 
to five units. The pine (matsu) was used by fam- 
ilies such as the Akamatsu and Matsuo; the 
cryptomeria (sugi) by families such as the Sugi, 
Sugita, and Uesugi; and the bamboo (take) by 
such families as the Kotake and Takenouchi. An 
entirely pictorial surname such as Tsuru, Tachi- 
bana, Kaji, or Torii might be conveyed by crests 
depicting the crane, mandarin orange, oak leaf, 
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or Shinto gateway respectively. 

More allusive denotation was also possible. 
Thus the rice plant (ine) was adopted as a heral- 
dic motif by numerous families whose surnames 
in one way or another were connected with rice 
cultivation; among these were the Yonekura 
(“rice storehouse”), Yoneno (“rice field”), Ina- 
tomi (“rice-plant abundance’), Shimmomi (“new 
unhulled rice”), Okada (“hill paddy’’), and Ikeda 
(‘pond paddy’). A branch of the Suzuki family 
in the Kii region used the rice plant for one of 
their crests because in the ancient dialect of their 
district their name sounded the same as a word 
meaning “pile up rice”; at the same time this 
family also used another crest depicting Shinto 
bells (suzu), a straightforward denotation of the 
first ideograph used in writing their surname. A 
small number of denotative crests were based on 
puns and homonyms. The Komakine family, for 
example, whose name literally meant “horse tree 
root,” used a pestle (kine) for their family crest, 
while the Emi family use the shrimp (edi) to 
convey a kind of contrapuntal phonetic denota- 
tion. A more literary type of allusion was utilized 
by the Yoshino family, who took the cherry 
blossom as a heraldic motif because in the fixed 
poetic conventions of Japan this immediately 
called to mind the springtime slopes of Mt. 
Yoshino. 

The designs which had been used by the nobil- 
ity on their garments and carriages and house- 
hold furnishings during the Heian period ap- 
peared as the distinctive marks of these families 
with increasing frequency during the Kamakura 
period, but it was not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the periodic publication of a genealogy 
of the nobility known as the Unjo Meiran, that 
these crests were gathered together. This collec- 
tion reveals how great was the rule of taste and 
style among this class, for although a number of 
their crests were of a denotative nature, and some 
of their favorite motifs, such as the plum blos- 
som, chrysanthemum, and crane, may have had 
ulterior significance, their basic and overriding 
criterion was clearly that of decorative beauty. 
Among the crests selected by both the court 
aristocracy and the warrior class with this con- 
sideration uppermost in mind were those based 
on motifs such as the butterfly, wild goose, 
plover, moon and snowflake, and—far and away 
predominant—plants and flowers such as the 
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wisteria, cherry blossom, gentian, peony, man- 
darin orange, maple leaf, ivy, iris, wood sorrel, 
bellflower, clove, passion flower, spatterdock, 
bracken, mistletoe, pampas grass, and reed. Tra- 
ditional Chinese patterns such as those based on 
the diamond or lozenge shape and the popular 
‘China flower” (karabana) and “‘melon” (mokko) 
were also selected primarily because of their sym- 
metry and courtly connotations. Other motifs 
selected primarily because they evoked an ideal- 
ized image of the elegant life included the carriage 
wheel, folding fan, umbrella, and drum. Even the 
plain clam shell was considered one of the “‘crests 
of beauty,” for it was associated with several 
genteel pastimes of the Heian court society. 


HERALDIC DESIGN AND THE JAPANESE 
HIERARCHY OF VALUES 


Almost all Japanese family crests reveal, in the 
considerations which underlay their selection, a 
personal concern or predilection or experience 
which permits their being spoken of in terms of 
one of the categories described above. There is, 
of course, overlap. Martial crests were almost 
a priori superstitious, for example, and a denota- 
tive crest might well have auspicious connota- 
tions. And because the Japanese as a race are 
gifted with both the awareness of and the touch 
of beauty, there are few crests which do not 
reveal, in line and grace of balance, a fine aes- 
thetic concern. Designs, no matter what their 
significance might be, were generally rendered 
simply and with restraint, and while this was 
consistent in part with the considerations of mil- 
itary expediency which prompted the first whole- 
sale adoption of crests, it was also consistent with 
one of the fundamental canons of Japanese taste. 
This was by no means an exclusive canon, for 
there is also in the Japanese temper a fancy for 
the lavish and ornate which was manifested in 
some of the patterns of the Heian period, in 
certain flamboyant excesses of the later warriors, 
and in the more dandified crests popularized by 
actors and prostitutes in the Edo period. In gen- 
eral, however, the family crests of the Japanese 
reveal a distaste for clutter and an awareness of 
the effectiveness of small things simply presented 
which is characteristic of all of their finest artistic 
expressions, whether in poetry or architecture, 
painting or tea. 


Apart from the ulterior significances behind 
their selection, the very subjects which the Jap- 
anese chose to draw on their crests reveal some- 
thing of their outlook as a people, for the vast 
majority of these come from the inanimate world 
of nature, and then from among small physical 
objects, and then geometric forms. Motifs drawn 
from the animate world are comparatively few. 
Birds and insects are favored over animals, and 


animals over mankind; neither man nor parts of 
the human anatomy appear at all in the main- 
stream of Japanese crests, as they sometimes do 
in European heraldry. Very possibly there is 
something larger to be read in this—a hierarchy 
of values almost the antithesis of that of the 
West, a world where the stillness of nature, the 
inanimate form, speaks strongest to the heart. 
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2676-2715. Incense Symbols (Genji 
ko-zu). The art of mixing and judging 
perfumes is known to have existed in 
Japan as early as the sixth century. 
By the ninth century, perfumes were 
one of the chief imports in the luxury 
trade with China, and by the late 
tenth century the art was so highly 
refined and esteemed in Heian society 
that two of the main characters in 
The Tale of Genji are named (as Ivan 
Morris renders them) Lord Fra- 
grance and Prince Scent. In Genji’s 
patrician world, perfume was a 
manly concern (partly because people 
bathed infrequently), and the blend- 
ing of scents and incense developed 
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to the point where different schools 
emerged, each with its own conven- 
tions. “Scent contests’ (Koawase) re- 
mained popular even after the decline 
of the courtly class, and by the early 
Edo period were fashionable among 
virtually all strata of society. Despite 
prohibitive: sumptuary legislation, 
the practice survived, and in fact it 
appears to have been during the Edo 
period that the “Genji incense sym- 
bols” depicted below first appeared. 

The Genji incense symbols were 
originally associated with one partic- 
ular type of incense ceremony, in 
which five different primary scents 
were used, each being divided into 


five packets. Each of the resulting 
twenty-five packets was differently 
marked with a symbol such as those 
depicted below. Various combina- 
tions selected from among the 
packets were then mixed and burned. 
In time the number of symbols was 
expanded to fifty-four, correspond- 
ing to the number of chapters in The 
Tale of Genji. Each was associated 
with a specific chapter, and eventu- 
ally set pictorial designs correlated 
to both the symbols and the narra- 
tive were created. 

In the Edo period, several families 
particularly infatuated with the art of 
perfumes used these as crests. 


= Yas 
ae 


as 


In the arrangement given below, 
incense symbols have been placed 
above the appropriate pictorial de- 
signs to show the graphic relation- 
ships. 
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Appendix: Common Readings 
of Ideograph Crests 


(2596-2670) 


Note: Readings given in roman typeface are usually independent words; those in italic typeface are used 
when the character appears in a compound. Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of times the ideo- 
graph appears in the crest. 


CREST IDEO- CREST IDEO- 
NO. GRAPH READING MEANING NO. GRAPH READING MEANING 
ote a= ichi one 2619 FF kanau grant wish 
2597... = ni two 2620 = shu lord; master 
2598 -# moto origin; foundation 262) 7 ki tree 
te) ae ue up; above 2622 kichi luck; joy 
2600 + ju ten 2623 Ii kawa river 
2oO0l~ —-F taira equality; peace 2624 Kk ten heaven 
2602 ‘Fill ri profit 2625 ih shina quality 
2003) °F sen one thousand 2626 =F naka center (3) 
2604 i& kokoro-_ will; determination 20248 Als sho small 

zashi 2625.05 te ji ten 
2605 & man ten thousand 262) eet: ji ten 
2606 + chigiri (cf. 2062-75) 2630 xX dai great 
2607 toshi age; year 2031 dai great (3) 
2608 JIE sho correct; righteousness 2632 naka center 
2609 en circle; perfection 2633 kichi luck; joy (3) 
2610 kame tortoise 2634 =F to door 
2611 =& takara __ treasure 2635 # kotobuki congratulation; lon- 
2612 = ffi fuku good fortune gevity 
2613 # kotobuki congratulation; lon- 2636 #& tai security 

gevity 2637 = 4 rei propriety 

2614 #6 tsuru crane 2638 =f ken frugality 
261s tomoe __ tomoe (3) 2639 4 jin benevolence 
2616 ms kaga Kaga (surname) (8) 2640 chi knowledge 
2617 take bamboo 2641. iit on warmth 
2618 ff sakana fish 2642 & ryd good 
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CREST IDEO- CREST IDEO- 


NO. GRAPH READING MEANING NO. GRAPH READING MEANING 

2643 fa shin sincerity 2658. =F sen one thousand 

2644 # gi integrity 2659 man ten thousand 

2645 #& jo bequeath 2660 & kame tortoise 

2646 =F tei chastity 2661 & tomoe  tomoe 

2647 ff toku virtue 2662 BB tomi wealth 

2648 HE kari wild goose 2663 tal kiri paulownia 

2649 = ryd quantity 2664 fa fuku good fortune 

2650 = nuka rice bran 2665. IE sho correct; righteousness 
2651 SO all 2666 F&F kichi luck; joy 

2652 & yomogi mugwort 2667 #& mori grove 

2653 i kagami mirror 2668 A#A ki tree 

2654 nishi west (3) 2669 & kotobuki congratulation; lon- 
2655 # kichi luck, joy gevity 

265625 ichi one 2670 & matsu pine 

2657 hyaku one hundred 
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Bibliographic Notes 


le BASIC RESEARCH concerning the history and significance of Japanese crests was done several 
decades ago by Yorisuke Numata. His encyclopedic volume entitled Nihon Monshogaku (Japanese 
Heraldry), first published in 1925, draws upon a broad range of classical Japanese sources and remains 
the basis of most contemporary accounts dealing with this subject. The present work is no exception: 
Nihon Monshogaku is the single most important reference used in preparing both the introduction and 
the commentaries of The Elements of Japanese Design. Several shorter books by Mr. Numata are also 
useful. Nihon Monshogaku: Koyo (Japanese Heraldry: Outline), 1937 an abbreviated version of the above 
text, cuts closer to the bones of the subject and conveniently presents in the form of charts some of the 
data that appeared as textual description in the longer work. Monsho Sowa (Anecdotes about Crests), 
1935, focuses on the more lively aspects of the subject, and Monsho no Kenkyu (The Study of Crests), 
1941, provides an insight into heraldic research in a Japanese setting. 

A number of more recent Japanese books are also useful as reference sources. Nihon no Kamon (Family 
Crests of Japan), 1964, by Shinshi Yoshimoto and Hideyuki Kato covers the same ground as Numata, 
although with less depth and authority. Nihon no Monsho (Crests of Japan), 1965, by Kosaku Ito is a well- 
produced collection of over four thousand crests with concise and useful running commentaries accom- 
panying each motif. This work also includes photographs depicting the various items on which crests 
were displayed, but in this respect falls far behind the handsome two-volume edition subsequently pre- 
pared by the same author and produced by Bijutsu Shuppan-sha under the title Monsho (Crests), 1969. 

Among the many attractive moncho, or catalogues of crests, which still are to be found in Japanese 
libraries and secondhand bookstores, two of fairly recent origin might be singled out here. Monten (Book 
of Crests), edited by Jiichiro Ichida, was originally published in 1932 and more recently reprinted in 
1956; this is a fairly comprehensive collection of approximately forty-six hundred crests—including sepa- 
rate sections for the emblems of towns and cities, actors, shrines and temples, and the like—and includes a 
clear, printed identification of the technical name of each individual crest. Heian Monkan (Heian Mirror 
of Crests), compiled by Enosuke Inuke in 1936, is one of the most beautifully printed and bound of the 
later crest catalogues and particularly interesting because of its inclusion of samples of such dandified 
crests as the datemon. 

A useful source for identifying the genealogical associations of specific crests (a thicket not entered in 
the present work) is the Daibukan (Great Book of Heraldry) edited by Hiroshi Hashimoto and reprinted 
in a six-volume revised edition in 1940; this is a collection of fifty Edo-period books of heraldry (bukan) 
and contains, in addition to line drawings of family crests, a variety of miscellaneous information about 
members of the ruling warrior class. Illustrated critiques (hyobanki) of the courtesans and actors of the 
Edo period can be found most conveniently in the extensive series of facsimiles identified as Kisho Fuku- 
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sei Kai (Reproductions of Rare Books); published between 1918 and 1942, this consists of reproductions 
of 468 different popular works depicting the life of the demimonde and incidentally revealing the fashion- 
able use to which crests were put during this period. Shikido Okagami (Great Mirror of the Way of 
Love), a late-seventeenth-century description of the licensed quarters which contains a separate section 
on courtesans’ crests, is available in a 1961 reproduction. One of the most comprehensive and useful 
single articles dealing with the actors’ critiques of the Edo period is by Tatsuyuki Takano and appears in 
both Kokugekishi Gaikan (An Outline of the History of Native Theater), 1934, and, in slightly less com- 
plete form, as an entry in Engekishi Kenkyu (Studies on the History of the Theater), 1932, I: 223-92. An 
account of the firefighters of Edo and their “‘heraldic’”’ paraphernalia can be found in Nihon Fuzoku Shi 
(History of Japanese Customs), VII: 173-210. 

A variety of general Japanese reference works were also consulted in preparing the present book, 
among them the familiar Kojien and such encyclopedias as the Daihyakka Jiten, Engeki Hyakka Daijiten, 
Nihon Bungaku Daijiten, Nihon Shakai Minzoku Jiten, and Sekai Daihyakka Jiten. 


In English, a convenient small volume by Yuzuru Okada, Japanese Family Crests, was published by the 
Japanese government in 1941. The symbols of the early Japanese emperors are discussed by W. G. Aston 
and precisely illustrated in the 1894 issue of Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XXII: 1, and 
one of the earliest attempts to deal with Japanese crests in English was published by Thomas R. H. 
McClatchie as early as 1877 in the same journal, V:1. Articles by Gordon Ambrose Lee and A. J. Koop 
pick up the topic of Japanese crests in the 1909 and 1911 volumes of Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Japan Society, London, VIII and IX. A German study of Japanese heraldry which identifies the crests 
used by leading daimyo families and is illustrated with excellent engravings was published in Vienna in 
1906 by Hugo Gerard Strél under the title Japanisches Wappenbuch. 

Literary writings are a primary source of information concerning both Japanese crests and the larger 
dimension of Oriental symbolism, and several English translations of J apanese classics have been partic- 
ularly helpful in preparing the present work. The greatest of the war chronicles, Heike Monogatari, 
appears in a vivid (although sometimes erroneous) translation by A. L. Sadler in the 1918 and 1921 issues 
of Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XLV1: 2 and XLIX:1 ; this deals with the Gempei War 
of 1180-85 and contains numerous episodes revealing the first tentative gestures toward the use of crests 
as a mark of personal identification on the battlefield. The full flower of Japanese heraldry among the 
warrior class is conveyed in the Taiheiki, available in a careful partial translation by Helen Craig 
McCullough (1959); Mrs. McCullough’s introduction provides a good insight into the manner in which 
war was waged in feudal Japan. The dandification of crests in the ebullient popular culture of the early 
Edo period is best revealed in the writings of Saikaku; in particular see The Japanese Family Storehouse 
(1959), translated by G. W. Sargent, and The Floating World in Japanese Fiction (1959) by Howard 
Hibbett. 

Several sources provide insight into the lives of the courtesans. Donald H. Shively offers perhaps the 
best study of the subject in the introduction to his translation of Chikamatsu, The Love Suicide at Ami- 
Jima (1953). A fascinating and neglected first-hand account of the Yoshiwara quarter by J. E. DeBecker 
was published in London in 1899 under the title The Nightless City. Insight into the early history of the 
Kabuki theater is provided in works by Faubion Bowers, Earle Ernst, and Zoé Kincaid. Reference has 
also been made to unpublished papers by Olof Lidin and P. Tsurumi on hyobanki and bukan respectively. 
On changing fashions in Japanese dress, see Helen Benton Minnich, Japanese Costume and the Makers 
of Its Elegant Tradition (1963). 
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For matters of general historical background, the standard references used were George Sansom’s 
several volumes on premodern Japan, in addition to East Asia: The Great Tradition (1958) by Edwin O. 
Reischauer and John K. Fairbank. Sansom’s urbane treatment of the culture and values of the Heian 


period is complemented by Ivan Morris’s delineation of Heian life in The World of the Shining Prince 
(1964). 
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Index 


Figures in italic typeface refer to pages on which the crest illustrations appear, those in roman typeface indicate 


text references. 


abalone strip, 76, 109; see also decoration 

Abe Seimei han, 33, 150, 151 

Absolute, symbol of the, 32, 150, 75/ 

“actor critiques,” 22, 157-58 

actors, see Kabuki 

adoption (into family), 10, 12, 13 

aesthetic considerations, 3-5, 8, 10, 11, 15, 23, 31, 
34-35 

Akita, 26, 90 

alteration of crests, see variation of crests 

alternate-residence system, 16-17 

amulet, 30, 32, 64, 102, 120, 149 

anatomy, depicted in Japanese crests, 35 

anchor, 28, 121, 123 

animals, 4, 35; see also under individual names 

animate world, 35 

antlers, 26, 27, 88, 92 

application of crests, 3, 4 (by Heian courtiers); 7 
(early feudal period); 11 (high feudal period); 19 
(by Toyotomi Hideyoshi); 19-20, 23 (Tokugawa 
period); 20-21 (by courtesans) 

‘‘apricot leaf,” 126 

arabesque enclosure, 132, 133 

armor, ix, 7, 11, 16, 28, 80, 88, 90, 96, 108, 124, 126 

archery items, 27, 28, 29, 32, 41, 46, 70, 94, 102-4, 
134, 145 

arrow, 27, 46, 94, 102, 103-4 

arrow feathers, 94, 102, 103 

arrowhead, 27, 102, 103-4 

arrow notch, 27, 32, 102-3 

arrowroot, 46 

Ashikaga period, see Muromachi 

Ashikaga clan 7, 68-69, 144; 13 (Yoshimasa); 60 
(Yoshimune) 

Aso Shrine, 30, 94 

Assyria, 148 
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astrology, 43; see also geomancy 

auspicious crests, 28-30; see also superstitious crests 

autumn, 56, 57, 62, 66; see also “‘seven plants of 
autumn” 

axe, 27, 30, 31, 104 


Babylon, 148 

ball, 104 

ball rack, 72, 133 

bamboo, 7, 13, 29, 33, 46-48, 52, 56, 66, 68, 74, 90, 
97, 98, 99, 134, 155 

bamboo enclosure, 1/32 

barberry, 64 

Basho, 74 

bat, 88 

battledore, 104-5 

bell, 30, 31, 34, 92, 104-5 

bellflower, 21, 28, 34, 48-49 

bestowal of crests, see transfer of crests 

betsumon, 15 

bird, 4, 35, 108, 124; see also under individual names 

bit, 11, 27, 32, 96, 106, 149 

biwa, 62 

Bizen, 32, 102 

blackberry lily, 6/ 

Bon Festival, 58 

books of heraldry, 9, 10, 14, 17, 20, 22, 157-58; see 
also ‘‘actor critiques’’; ‘‘courtesan critiques” 

bow, 27, 28, 29, 41, 70, 103, 104 

bowl and chopsticks, 26, 106 

Boxer, C. R., 32, 148 

Boys’ Festival, 62 

bracken, 34, 50 

bridge of musical instrument, 106-7 

“brocade flower,” 138 

brush, 46, 106, 107 


Buddhism, 4, 19, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32 

Buddhist sacred wheel, 27, 28, 31, 130 

Buddhist swastika, 31, 32, 148 

Buddhist utensils and symbols, 40 (cloud), 41 (moon), 
43 (star), 62 (lotus), 76 (radish), 85 (zingiber), 90 
(centipede), 96 (lion and peony), 98 (shell), 106-7 
(utensils), 108 (coin), 112-13 (gong), 116 (jewel), 
130 (sacred wheel), 148 (swastika) 

bukan, see books of heraldry 

buko no mon, 15 

bush clover, 54, 55 

butterfly, 4, 21, 27, 34, 48, 54, 72, 75, 84, 88-90 


calamus, 28, 50 

calligraphy, 4, 33; see also ideographs 

candle, 107 

carapace; see hexagon 

carriage, 4, 19, 43, 47, 60, 74, 84, 126, 130, 132, 138 

carriage wheel, /30 

carriage-wheel enclosure, /32 

catalogues of crests, 17, 157; see also books of her- 
aldry 

centipede, 31, 90 

check pattern, 142 

cherry blossom, 4, 21, 34, 50-5/, 52, 545/635 72 .014— 
75, 120, 138 

cherry tree, 62, 75 

chess piece, /07 

chestnut, 5/, 136 

chigiri, 125, 155 

chikiri, 125 

China, ancient patterns of, ix, 3-5, 136-38, 140; 
imagery of, 25, 93; legends and traditions of, 29, 
41, 46, 52, 68-69, 90, 92; see also 46 (bamboo), 50 
(plum blossom), 56 (forsythia), 57 (gingko), 58 
(flax), 62 (mandarin orange), 63 (millet), 70 
(peach), 74-75 (plum), 96 (lion), 104 (axe), 107 
(chess), 108 (coin), 110-11 (fan), 112-13 (gong), 
125 (sword, tassel), 136-38 (““China flower’’), 145 
(tomoe), 148 (Buddhist swastika), 150 (symbol of 
Absolute, yin-yang); 152 (perfumes); see also 
under individual dynasties 

“China flower,” 3, 34, 136, 138, 140 

Chinese balloon flower, 48 

chopsticks, 26, 106 

Choshi, 14 

Chou dynasty, 40 

Christian crests, 30, 31-32, 102, 106, 148-49 

Christianity, 62, 102, 148-49 

chrysanthemum, 3, 12, 21, 29, 34, 52-53, 59, 60, 66, 
OS 

chrysanthemum enclosure, /32 

Chrysanthemum Festival, 52 
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chrysanthemum-leaf enclosure, /32 

circle, 3, 27, 31, 132-35, 150, 154; see also star; 
kettle rest 

city crests, 23, 158 

cloth, 46, 144 

cloud, 3, 40, 41, 97, 132 

clove, 29, 34, 54 

clover, 54, 55 

coat of arms, 11 

Coats, James, 17-18 

cock, 97, 124 

coin, 29, 31, 108, 120 

College of Heralds, 18 

color in Japanese crests, 11, 15, 18, 23, 144 

comb, 30, 108 

commemorative crests, 25-27, 28, 60, 65, 74-75, 84, 
88-89, 90, 106, 120, 122, 138-39 

commoner class, ix, 14, 18, 20, 41, 127 

conch shell, 98 

conferral of crests; see transfer of crests 

Confucian crests, 30, 32, 126, 150 

contemporary use of crests, 23-24 | 

conventions of Japanese heraldry, 9, 10, 11, 13514; : 
15, 54, 56, 94 

cord, 108 

cosmus, 54, 55 

costume, 3, 6, 8, 12, 15, 18, 158 

cotton, 29, 108, 124 

“courtesan critiques,” 22, 157-58 | 

courtesans, ix, 12, 18, 20-22, 29, 34, 42-43, 60, 106, 
157-58 

courtier class, ix, 3-5, 6, 8, 28, 33, 34, 40, 42, 46, 52- 
53, 54, 60, 63, 66, 88, 98, 114, 120, 138, 142 

cowl, 114-15 

crab, 28, 48, 90 

crane, 3, 7, 21, 23, 26, 29, 33, 34, 48, 54, 72, 75, 90, 
91-92, 97, 100, 134, 156; see also paper crane 

“crest days,” 21 

“crest toothpick,” 19 

cross, 32, 62, 145, 148 

crow, 3, 30, 31, 92 

cryptomeria, 30, 33, 54-55, 92 

cuckoo, 92 

cucumber, 140 

currency, see coin 

curtain, 7, 11, 16, 19, 144 

cypress fan, see fan 


dahlia, 55 

Daigo, emperor, 82 
Daijo-in Temple, 31 
Daikoku, 29, 118 
daimon, 12, 15 


daimyo, 9, 12, 18, 159 

dances, 104-5, 106, 118 

dandified crests, 21, 34, 157-58 

“dandruff remover,”’ 108 

Danjiro, see Ichikawa Danjiro 

Date family, 14 

datemon, 21, 33 

decapitation, 26, 63, 110, 120 

decoration, 29, 109, 116 

deer, 26, 30, 88, 92 

demon, 32, 58, 92-93, 98, 107; see also exorcism 

denotative crests, 33-34, 42, 47, 55, 60, 62, 72, 77, 
82, 90, 98, 99, 120, 124, 128, 144, 149 

diagonal lines, 26, 30, 145 

diamond, 7, 34, 54, 72, 136-37, 140 

divination, 32, 33, 144, 150; see also sangi 

divining rod, 144 

doll, 109 

dragon, 3, 26, 31, 92, 93, 116 

dragonfly, 28, 29, 94 

drum, 34, 1/0 

dumpling, 26, 10 

“Dutch hat” crest, 24 

dyeing, 15, 17, 23, 56, 74, 142 


earth, 40-44, 150 

eboshi, 114-15 

Edo, 42-3 

Edo Castle, 16 

Edo period, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16-24, 32, 34, 40, 47, 80, 
102-3, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110-11, 115, 
116, 118, 127, 132, 150, 152, 157-58 

eggplant, 56 

Egypt, 145 

Eiga Monogatari scroll, 51 

Eiraku tsuhod, 108 

Eisai, Zen monk, 78 

enclosures, 11, 15, 21, 40 (moon-cloud), 42 (snow), 
53 (chrysanthemum), 72 (pine needle), 77 (rice 
plant), 128 (well crib), 132 (arabesque, bamboo, 
carriage wheel, chrysanthemum, chrysanthe- 
mum leaf, circle, handle, “hazy circle,” “hazy 
plum blossom,” “‘melon,’’ moon, plum blossom, 
“snake’s-eye,” snow, suhama), 140 (“melon,” 
square),, 145 (stripe) 

Engishiki, 97 

England, 148 

enso, 150, 151 

eta class, 18 

Europe, heraldry of compared to Japan, ix, 11, 13, 
145 15217;,18, 19,25, 35 

evil spirits, 29;.see also demon; exorcism 

exorcism, 29, 32, 33, 58, 60, 70, 98, 104, 107 


““eyeball’’ crest, 23 
“eye tie” dyeing, 142 


falcon, 28, 30, 94, 105 

family, 4, 6, 8, 9-10, 132 

family crest, see formal crests; substitute crests 

fan, 25, 27, 29, 34, 44, 66, 110-12, 132 

Faust, 33 

feather, 7, 28, 30, 94 

feather duster, 112, 1/3 

feather fan, 111, 7/2 

fence, 30, 46, 112, 113 

fern, 29, 56 

fertility, 29, 40, 76, 84 

festivals, 52 (Chrysanthemum), 58 (Bon), 58 (Holly- 
hock), 58 (Kamo Festival), 60 (Iris), 62 (Boys’), 
62 (Girls’), 64 (Tanabata) 

firearms, 11 

fire bell, 105 

fire-fighting companies, 17, 105, 158 

fish, 4, 10; ‘‘fish scale,”’ 26, 146 

‘five elements,” 150 

“five grains,” 58, 63 

‘*five virtues,” 126 

flac, 6; all lOn lil 44 eS 

flax, see hemp 

“floating world,” ix, 16-24, 115, 118 

floral patterns, 8, 28, 34, 136-38; see also under in- 
dividual names 

“flower diamond,” 136, 137 

foliage, 4; see also maple leaf; oak 

formal crests, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 14-5, 16, 18, 23, 132, 
157-58 

forsythia, 56 

“four auspicious creatures,” 93 

“four directions,” 134 

“four great clans,” 10 

“four princes’’ of art, 52, 64 

Fujiwara clan, 4, 10, 12, 33, 82 

fukumon, 15 

furoshiki, 120 

Fusencho, 27, 89 

fusenryo, 138 


gardenia, 56 

geisha, see courtesan 

Gempei Seisuiki, 27 

Gempei War, 6, 7, 25, 111-12, 158 

genealogies, 10, 12, 14, 22, 34, 82, 157; see also books 
of heraldry 

Genji, see Minamoto clan 

Genji k6-zu, 152-53 

Genji Monogatari, 118, 130, 152 
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Genroku era, 17-23, 109 

gentian, 3, 34, 47, 56, 57 

geographic concentration of crests, 13, 31 
geomancy, 32, 33, 41, 43, 120, 149-50 
gezami, 16 

gift, 108, 109 

gingko, 30, 56-57 

Gion mamori, see amulet 

Gion Shrine, 30, 32, 102 

Girao, Padre Joao Rodriguez, 32, 148 
Girls’ Festival, 62 

Godaigo, emperor, 6, 8, 12, 26, 29, 52, 53, 68, 121 
gohei, 64, 124 

gong, 31, 92, //2~13 

goose, 34, 41, 66, 76, 94-95, 156 
Gotoba, emperor, 7, 53 

gourd, 58 

Gozu, legendary emperor, 102 

grain, 58, 63 

grape, 58 

grape leaf, 61 

grasses, 4, 66 

Greece, 145, 148 

guessing games, 23 

gyoyd, 126; see also tassel 


Hachiman, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 63, 97, 146, 149 

hairpin, 113 

hanabishi, 136 

Han dynasty, 52 

handle, //4, 116 

handle enclosure, 132-33 

haniwa, 96 

haori, 15 

hat, 24; see also headgear 

hata, see flag 

hata-nobori, 11 

hawk, see falcon 

“hazy circle’ enclosure, 132 

“hazy moon,” 41 

“hazy plum blossom”’ enclosure, /32 

headgear, 27, 30, 46, 94, 114-16 

heaven, 40-44, 150, 155 

Heian period, 3-5, 9, 18, 19, 29, 33, 34, 43, 44, 47, 
51, 53, 54, 56, 58, 60, 64, 65, 66, 68, 74, 76, 80, 82 
84, 90, 94, 96, 97, 100, 110, 112, 114, 126, 134 
136, 138, 146, 152 

Heike, see Taira clan 

Heike Monogatari, 25, 158 

helmet, 11, 17, 88, 92, 114-15, 116, 124 

helmet crest, 116 

hemp, 29, 58, 124 

hemp palm, 66, 11, 132 
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heralds, 16-17 

hermitage, 1/6 

heron, 96 

hexagon, 3, 30, 138-39 

Hibbett, Howard, 18n, 158 

‘hidden Christians,”’ 32, 102 

“hidden cross,”’ 32, 102, 106, 121, 148, 149 

hierarchy, in early feudal period, 7; in high feudal 
period, 12-13; in Tokugawa period, 20; among 
courtesans, 20-21; among actors, 22; of Japanese 
values, 34-35 

Higo Shrine, 30, 94 

hikaemon, 15 

Hirado, 27 

hitatare, 7, 11, 12 

hiyokumon, 21, 23 

Hiyoshi Shrine, 30 

H6jo clan, 7, 26, 146 

holly, 29, 58, 59, 92 

hollyhock, 14, 19, 21, 30, 58-59, 70, 72, 78 

Hollyhock Festival, 58 

homosexuality, 22 

Honganji Temple, 31 

hommon, 14 

Horaijima, 29, 134 

horn, 26, 27; see also antlers; helmet crest 

horo, 11 

horse, 29, 96, 105, 126 

human beings, 4, 35 

Hungary, 148 

hyébanki, 157-58; see also “‘actor critiques’’; ‘“‘cour- 
tesan critiques” 

Ichikawa Danjiré, 12, 22-23, 118 

I Ching, 32 

ideographs, 23, 27, 28-29, 30, 31, 33-34, 42, 66, 72 

ideograph crests, 149-51; common readings of, 
156-57 

imperial crests, frontispiece, 3, 12, 13, 29, 44, 52, 53, 
68, 158 

imperial regalia, 28, 116, 117 

inanimate world, 35 

incense, 76, 152-53 

incense symbols, 152-53 

India, 27, 56, 96, 106, 130, 148 

indicative crests, see denotative crests 

Inland Sea, 19 

insects, 4, 35; see also under individual names 

interlocked rings, 133 

inyo-zu, 150, 151 

iris, 3, 29, 34, 60, 100 

Iris Festival, 60 

Ishibashiyama, 27 

Italy, 148 


Itami family, 14 

ivy, 29, 34, 60-61 

Izanagi, 70 

Izu, 64 

Izu Shrine, 30, 65 

Izumo Shrine, 30, 100, 138-39, 149 


Java sparrow, 99, 100 
Jesuits, 9 

Jesus, 32, 148 

jewel, 116, 117 
Jimbaori, 11 

Jimmu, emperor, 92 
Jizo, 108 

joint, 125 

Jokyii Disturbance, 7 
jomon, see formal crests 


Kabuki, ix, 12, 18, 21, 22-24, 34, 40, 110, 111, 118, 
157-158 

kaemon, see substitute crests 

Kaempfer, Engelbert, 16 

kagamon, 23 

kagome, 33 

Kagura, 118 

Kamakura period, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 19, 34, 47, 68, 
96, 106, 111, 114 

Kameyama, emperor, 12 

Kamo Festival, 58 

Kamo Shrine, 30, 58 

kamon, see formal crests; substitute crests 

Kan’ ei tsuhd, 108 

kanokomon, 23 

Kansai, 82 

Kanto, 63 

karabana, see ‘‘China flower”’ 

kasajirushi, 11 

Kasuga Shrine, 30, 64, 65, 92 

kataginu, 15 

katsuma, 27, 31, 106-7 

Kemmu Restoration, 8, 9 

kettle rest, 116, 1/7 

key, 116, 1/7 

Kii family, 14, 34, 77 

Kiitsu, poet, 19 

kikko, see hexagon 

kimono, 15, 17, 55, 75, 120 

kingfisher, 66 

Kiseki Ejima, 18, 19 

knot, 116, 117-8 

knotweed, 6/ 

Kofukuji Temple, 31 

kohata, 11 


Kojiki, 50, 93 

Kokinshii, 51 

Konishi Yukinaga, 32, 121, 148 

Konoe family, 70 

Korea, 32, 96, 145, 148 

kosode, 15 

koto, 106 

kuginuki, see nail extractor 

Kikai, 130 

Kumagaya family, 27 

Kumano Shrine, 30, 31, 64, 65, 77, 82, 92, 124 
Kusunoki Masashige, 29, 52 

Kyoto, x, 3, 4, 5, 24, 41, 46, 51, 62, 69, 82 
Kytsha, 19, 26, 32, 65, 92, 121 


ladder, 46, 1/8 

lantern, 11, 17, 21 

laws of Japanese heraldry, 9, 12, 13-14, 53 

leopard flower, 6/ 

letter, 97, 118 

licensed quarters, see courtesans 

lightning, 40-4] 

lily, 61 

lion, 3, 96, 99 

Lion Dance, 118 

longevity, symbols of, 28, 29, 52, 72, 90, 97, 98-99, 
100, 134, 149, 155-56 

loquat, 62 

lotus, 3, 31, 62 

lozenge, see diamond 

lumber, see stripe 


magatama, 116, 117, 145 

Malacca, 54 

mallet, 28, 29, 118, 130 

mamezo, 109 

mandarin duck, 26 

mandarin orange, 21, 33, 34, 62-63, 78, 85 

Man’ yoshi, 50, 54, 74, 82 

maple leaf, 34, 61, 62, 63, 92 

Marishiten, 111 

marriage, 10, 12, 13, 19, 98, 108 

martial crests, 27-28, 32, 40 (lightning), 41 (moon), 
42 (mountain), 43 (star), 44 (wave), 50 (calamus), 
63 (mistletoe), 84 (wood sorrel), 88 (antlers), 90 
(crab), 94 (dragonfly, falcon, feather), 97 (pigeon), 
98 (conch shell), 99 (sparrow), 102-3 (archery 
items), 104 (axe), 110-11 (fan), 114-15 (headgear), 
118 (mallet), 121 (anchor), 125 (sickle), 126 
(sword), 130 (sacred wheel), 134 (“‘snake’s eye’’) 
142 (nail extractor), 144 (stripe), 146 (tomoe) 

mask, 1/8 

mathematics, 144; see also sangi 
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matoi, 17 

Matsudaira family, 59, 60 

Matsuo Shrine, 30, 100 

Matsura family, 27, 65 

measure, 22, 29, 41, 1/8-19, 127 

medicine, 29, 46, 54, 56, 61, 62, 70, 74, 78, 84 

Meiji era, 17 

melon, 63 

“melon,” 114, 140 

“melon’’ enclosure, 132, 140 

merchant, 108, 118 

Mephistopheles, 33 

mesh, 1/42 

Mexico, 148 

meyui, see mesh 

Mikawa, 27 

millet, 63, 97 

mimicry in Japanese heraldry, 16-24 (aristocracy- 
commoners); 47 (bamboo-gentian); 56 (paulow- 
nia-gentian); 60-61 (ivy-maple-grape leaf); 65 
(oak-mulberry); 66, 111 (palm-feather fan); 66 
(passion flower-chrysanthemum); 74 (plum blos- 
som-stars); 78 (spatterdock-hollyhock); 78 (tea 
berry-mandarin orange); 78, 85, 126 (zingiber- 
tassel); 138 (““China flower’’-cherry blossom) 

Minamoto clan, 6, 7, 9, 25, 47, 56, 114; Yoritomo, 
7, 26-27 

Ming dynasty, 108 

mirror, 30, 74, 84, 90, 100, 105, 116, 118, 7/9; 
ideograph, /5/, 156 

“mirror plant,” 84 

Mishima Shrine, 30, 145 

mist, 40, 4/ 

mistletoe, 27, 34, 63, 97, 99 

Miura clan, 7 

Miwa Shrine, 30, 54 

mochi, 120 

mokko, see ““melon”’ 

mombanzuke, 22 

mombi, see “‘crest days” 

Mommu, emperor, 3 

mon, ix, X, Xi, 3 

moncho, 17; see also catalogues of crests 

money, 108, see also coin 

Mongol invasion, 7 

monkey, 30, 96 

monsho, see mon 

Monten, 27, 158 

montsuke, 20 

monumental heraldry, 19, 69 

moon, 3, 28, 34, 40, 4/, 97 

moon-and-cloud enclosure, 40 

moon enclosure, /32 
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moonflower, 62 

morning glory, 64 

Morris, Ivan, 152, 159 
mountain, 28, 33, 42 

Mt. Fuji, 42 

mugwort, 60 

mulberry, 30, 64, 65 
Murakami Genji family, 56 
Muromachi period, 8, 104, 107, 108 
Musashi, 26 

music, 62, 78, 104-5, 106, 110 
myoga, 85; see also zingiber 
Myoken, 27, 31, 41, 43 


Nagasaki, 24 

nagi, 29, 31, 64 

Nakamura Shikan, 23 

nail extractor, 30, 142-43 
Nambu family, 26, 90 

nandin, 64 

Nara, 51, 92 

Nara period, 3, 32, 43, 58, 74, 82, 88, 138, 146 
narcissus, 64-65 

Narita clan, 26, 106 

Nasu family, 25-26 

navy, 112 

Nawa family, 26, 121 

net, 7/9; 121 

New Year, 21, 29, 56, 71, 72, 98, 104 
nightingale, 96-97, 100 
Nihonmatsu, 26 

Nihon Shoki, 50, 76, 97 

Nitta clan, 7, 144 

Niwa clan 26 

nobility, see courtier class 
nobori, 11 

Noh, 24, 92, 110 

Northern and Southern courts, 9 
Numata Yorisuke, 145, 158 
nusa, 124 


oak, 27, 30, 33, 65, 88 

oar, 32, 121, 122-23, 149 

Oda Nobunaga, 110 

offering, see religious offerings 
official crests, see formal crests 
Ogata Korin, 60 

omotemon, 15 

Onin civil war, 11 

orange, see mandarin orange 
orchid, 52, 66 

origami, 90 

Orion, 43 


Osaka, 19, 20, 22, 69, 82 
Osaka Castle 32 

Owari, 19 

Oyamazumi Shrine, 30, 149 


packages, 120 

paddy bird, 99 

paddy plant, 66 

palm, 66, 111, 132 

pampas grass, 34, 66-67 

pansy, 66, 67 

paper crane, 47, 90, 92 

paper mulberry, see mulberry 

paper pendant, see Shintd pendant 

parsley, 76, 80 

passion flower, 34, 66, 67 

paulownia, 3, 12, 13, 19, 21, 29, 46, 47, 53, 54, 56, 
59, 68-69, 70, 72, 88, 96, 146, 157 

“paving stone,” 142, 143 

peach, 29, 70 

peacock, 3 

pear, 70 

pentagram, 33, 150, /5/ 

peony, 3, 31, 34, 70-71, 92, 96, 99 

pepper, 70, 7/ 

perfection, symbols of, 132, 150 

perfume, see incense 

Perry, Commodore Matthew, 59, 112 

Persia, 96 

persimmon, 70-7] 

Peru, 148 

pestle, 34, 120 

phoenix, 3, 29, 46, 68-69, 93, 96, 97 

pigeon, 27, 30, 63, 92, 97, 99 

Pillow Book, 51, 66 

pine, 4, 7, 29, 33, 46, 72-73, 74, 90, 98, 132, 134, 156 

pink, 72, 73 

pinwheel, 1/30 

placement of crests, 15, 21 

plantain, 74; see also water plantain 

plaque, 26, 30, 120, 149 

pleasure quarters, see courtesans 

plectrum, 78, 106 

pliers, 120 

plover, 34, 97 

plum blossom, 4, 7, 18, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 34, 41, 
46, 47, 50, 52, 54, 74-76, 97, 134 

plum blossom enclosure, 1/32 

political use of crests, 12-15 

pomegranate, 76, 77 

poppy, 76, 77 

population, 4, 6, 7, 9 

pouches, /20 


Portuguese, 11, 32, 149 

primogeniture, 9 

prostitution, 22; see also courtesans 

puns, 29-30, 34, 50, 57, 62, 64, 76, 80, 85, 88, 94, 
104, 108, 109, 115, 118, 120, 125, 134, 142 


quail, 97 


rabbit, 41, 97 

radish, 29, 30, 31, 76, 77, 80 

raft, 120 

“rain dragon,” 93 

raven, see crow 

rectilinear forms, see square 

red bird, 30, 108 

reed, 34, 76, 77 

reels, 125 

religious crests, 30-33, 40 (cloud), 41 (moon), 54-55 
(cryptomeria), 57 (gingko), 58 (hemp), 63 (mistle- 
toe), 64 (mulberry), 65 (oak), 74-75 (plum blos- 
som), 76 (radish), 76-77 (rice), 85 (zingiber), 90 
(centipede), 92 (crow), 94 (feather), 102 (amulet), 
104-5 (bell), 108 (cotton), 111 (fan), 112 (fence), 
120 (plaque), 124 (torii, pendant), 125 (sickle), 127 
(urn), 138-39 (hexagon), 14445 (stripe), 146 (to- 
moe), 148 (Buddhist swastika), 148-49 (cross), 
149-50 (ideographs), 157 (bibliographic reference) 

religious offerings, 29, 64, 65, 76, 108, 124, 127, 144 
45 

rice cake, 120 

rice paddy, 33-34 

rice plant, 31, 33, 34, 76-78, 132 

rice tribute, 108 

rimbo, see Buddhist sacred wheel 

river, 33, 42, 155 

ronin, 14, 21, 22 

rooster, 97 

rope, 124; see also cord; hemp 

rose, 78; see also yamabuki 

rudder, 121, 122 

rules of Japanese heraldry, see laws of Japanese 
heraldry 


sacred wheel, see Buddhist sacred wheel 

Saicho, 78, 130 

Saikaku Ihara, 18, 19, 159 

sail, 11, 98, /2/-22 

sailing vessels and gear, 11, 26, 28, 32, 98, 119, /2/- 
23 

saké, 58, 127, 130 

saké cup, 130 

samisen, 78, 106 

sangi, 33, 144 
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sankin kotai, see alternate-residence system 
Santiago, 32 

Sargent, G. W., 18n, 158 

Sarugaku, 110 

sashimono, 11, 16, 17, 110 

scale, see triangle; dragon; weight 

scissors, 122, 123 

screen, 140 

Scroll of the Mongol Invasion, 7 

sea, 28 

sea gull, 98 

secondary crests, see substitute crests 

sedge hat, 114-15 

Sei Shonagon, 51, 66 

Seiwa Genji family, 47, 56 

Sekigahara, 16 

Settsu, 32 

Seven Gods of Good Fortune, 29, 118 

“‘seven plants of autumn,” 46, 48, 54, 66 
“‘seven plants of spring,” 76 

“‘seven treasures,” 30, 133, 134 

shakujo, 31, 106-7 

shell, 27, 31, 34, 98 

shepherd’s purse, 29, 76, 78 

Shikoku, 19, 145 

Shimabara, 32, 149 

Shingon, sect, 31, 40, 130 

Shintoism, 19, 30-31, 40 

Shinto and shrine symbols, 40 (cloud), 54 (cryp- 
tomeria), 64 (mulberry, magi), 65 (oak), 76-78 (rice 
plant), 82 (wisteria), 92 (crow), 94 (falcon’s feather), 
100 (tortoise), 102 (Gion amulet), 104-5 (bell), 112 
(fence), 124 (Shint6 pendant), 124-25 (sickle), 127 
(urn), 138-39 (hexagon) 

Shinto gateway, 30, 33, 55, 124 

Shint6 pendant, 30, 31, 40, 58, 124 

ship, 11, 26, 119, 121 

shironuki style, 17 

shirushi banten, 18 

Shishii-den, 62 

Shively, Donald, H. 18n, 158 

shdgi, 107 

shogun, 12, 13, 68, 104 

Shoku Nihongi, 3 

shomon, 14 

Sh6s6-in, 138, 146 

ShGten, 31, 76 

shrimp, 29, 34, 98, 99 

shrines, 30-31; see also under individual names 
shuttlecock, 104, /05 

Siberia, 145 

sickle, 28, 30, 124, 125 

size of crests, 15, 21 
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snake, 31, 107, 145 

“snake’s eye,” 27, 134, 135 
“snake’s eye” enclosure, 132, 133 
snow, 34, 42, 43, 47 

“snow ring” enclosure, 42, 43, 96, 97, 132 
Soji-in Temple, 31 

Spain, 145 

Spaniards, 11 

sparrow, 77, 97, 99-100 
spatterdock, 34, 78, 79 

spice, 54 

spinning, 125 

spools, 125, 134 

square, 30, 140-43, 150 
standardization of crests, 15 

St. Andrew’s'cross, 32 

stars, 3, 31, 41, 43-44, 74; see also pentagram 
Star of David, 33 

stick, see stripe 

stone, 125, 142 

stripe, 7, 13, 26, 30, 33, 144-45 
substitute crests, 10, 14-15, 18, 23 
Sugawara Michizane, 27, 30, 75 
suhama, 29, 134 

suhama enclosure, 132 

sumo, 111 

Sumo Shrine, 30, 64 

sun, 3, 25,44, 525 925 L218 
Sun Goddess, 44, 124 

Sung dynasty, 150 

suo, 15 


superstitious crests, 28-30, 32, 34, 42 (snow), 43 


(stars), 46 (bamboo), 52-53 (chrysanthemum), 54 
(clove), 54-55 (cryptomeria), 56 (fern), 57 (gingko), 
60 (iris), 64 (nagi), 70 (peach), 72 (pine), 76 
(radish), 76-77 (rice), 78 (shepherd’s purse), 80 
(turnip), 84 (wood sorrel), 85 (zingiber), 88 (bat), 
94 (dragonfly), 97 (rabbit), 98 (conch shell), 98 
(shrimp), 104 (axe), 106-7 (shakujo), 108 (coin), 
110-11 (fan), 115 (hat), 116 (key), 118 (ladder, 
mallet, measure), 119 (net), 120 (pestle, pliers), 125 
(chikiri), 130 (waterwheel), 134 (suhama, ‘“‘seven 
treasures”), 142 (nail extractor), 144 (divining 
rod), 148 (Buddhist swastika), 149-50, 155-56 
(ideographs) 


surnames, 10, 33-34; see also denotative crests 
Susano-o, 93 

Suwa Shrine, 30, 125 

swallow, 13, 100 

swastika, see Buddhist swastika 

sword, 11, 27-28, 93, 105, 116, 126 

sword blade, 8, 27-28, 42, 50, 76, 84, 130 
symbol of the Absolute, 32, 150, /5/ 


symbols of Perfection and Heaven and Earth, 150, 
151 
symmetry, 15, 23, 88 


Tachibana clan, 10, 62 

Taiheiki, 6, 9, 26, 104, 158 

taikyoku-zu, see symbol of the Absolute 

Taira clan, 6, 7, 10, 25, 27, 88 

takarazukushi, 54 

Takatsukasa, 70 

Tale of Genji, The, see Genji Monogatari 

talisman, 28, see also amulet 

Tamonten, 90 

Tanabata Festival, 64 

T‘ang dynasty, 3, 4, 5, 46, 52, 75, 107, 111, 118, 126, 
138, 140 

target, 27, 103, 104 

tassel, 78, 85, 96, 126 

tea, 78 

tea berry 78, 79, 85 

tea ceremony, 43, 112 

technical vocabulary of Japanese crests, 157 

Temman Shrine, 30, 75 

temples, see under individual names 

tenchi, 150, 151 

Tendai sect, 31, 78, 130 

tengu, 111 

Tenjin, see Sugawara Michizane 

textiles, ix, 3, 63, 68, 74, 136, 138 

thread, 3, 125 

“three companions of the deep cold,”’ 29, 46, 47, 72, 
74 

thunderbolt, see lightning 

tobari, see curtain 

Tokugawa clan, 13, 14, 59; Ieyasu, 16, 18, 32, 148 

Tokugawa period, see Edo period 

tomoe, 27, 30, 44, 54, 72, 77, 145-46, 155-56 

top, 126 

torii, see Shinto gateway 

tortoise, 3, 7, 29, 30, 72, 90, 93, 97, 100, 134, 155-56 

tortoise shell, see hexagon 

Tosa, 14, 28, 44 

Tosho Shrine, 30, 59 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 13, 18, 19, 20, 69 

trademarks, 12, 19, 23, 103, 107, 118, 125, 127 

transfer of crests, 12-15, 19, 21, 26-27, 68-69 

tray landscape, see suhama 

“treasure knot,” 116 

tree ideograph, 151, 156 

triangle, 7, 26, 146 

trivet, 30, 126 

tsuina, 58, 70 

tulip, 80 


turnip, 80 


Uesugi family, 13, 55 
ukiyo-zoshi, 22 
umajirushi, 11, 16, 17, 110 
umbrella, 34, 115, 126-27 
“umbrella hat,”’ 114-/5 
unicorn, 68, 93, 97 
universe (symbol), 150 
Unjo meiran, 34 

uramon, 15 

Ursa Major, 31, 43 

urn, 30, 120, 127, 144 
uroko, 26, 146 
Utazaemon, 18, 23 


vajra, 40 

variation of crests, 10, 11, 50, 56, 61, 69, 75, 128, 
132, 136; see also mimicry 

“viewing” parties, 41 (moon), 42 (snow), 51 (cherry 
blossom), 52 (chrysanthemum), 66 (pampas grass), 
74 (plum blossom) 

Vinayaksha, 76 

violet, 80 

vow, 125, 130 


walnut, 80 

water, 4, 41 

water chestnut, 136 

water plantain, 28, 29, 80-81, 100, 132; see also 
plantain 

waterwheel, 130 

wave, 23, 28, 44, 119, 121 

weaving, 3, 15, 17, 125, 138 

weight, 127-28 

well crib, 33, 128, 132, 140 

wheel, 27, 31, 34, 72, 130 

whirlpool, 44, 146 

wind wheel, /30 

wine cup, 130 

wisteria, 3, 21, 31, 33, 34, 82-83, 100, 132 

wood, 125, 145 

woodblock print, 22 

wood sorrel, 28, 29, 34, 72, 84 


Xavier, St. Francis, 32, 148 


Yakushi, 102 

yamabuki, 27, 84, 85 

Yamanouchi family, 14, 28, 33, 44 
Yamato, 92 

Yamato-e, 4, 50, 130 

yang, see yin-yang 
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yarijirushi, 11, 16 

yaro hydbanki, 22, 157-58 

Yasaka Shrine, 30, 32, 102 

yellow rose, 84 

yin-yang, 32, 33, 41, 42, 145, 149, 150 
yin-yang symbol, 15] 

Yoichi Munetaka, 25-26 
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Yoshino, 8, 34, 46, 48, 51 
Yoshiwara, 20, 21, 159 
yujo hydbanki, 22, 157-58 
yluisoku monyo, 3-5 


Zen, 31, 78, 93, 112-13, 149 
zingiber, 29, 78, 85-86, 126 
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endured as art. Before all else they stand 
on their quality of design.” They also 
provide much of the basic symbolism of 
Japanese art and become, in fact, a cata- 
logue of the natural and man-made ob- 
jects and patterns that have intrinsic or 
symbolic value for a people of rare artistic 
perception. As the user of this book is sure 
to find, the motifs of the mon are a histo- 
rian’s gold mine, their symbolism is a joy 
for lovers of the arcane, and their variety 
and complexity and beauty are a designer’s 
delight. 


JOHN W. Dower teaches at the University 
of Nebraska and holds degrees from 
Amherst and Harvard. Though his field 
of academic specialization is Far Eastern 
history and languages, he has a particular 
fondness for Japanese art and culture, 
having lived a number of years in Japan, 
where he formulated the plan for this book 
while working on editorial projects relating 
to Japanese design. Only a man with wide 
knowledge in many fields of Japanese art 
and history could have compiled a book 
so visually stimulating- and intellectually 
informative. 


Jacket design by Naoto Kondo. The front cover 
shows crest designs incorporating the tomoe (upper 
left) and the wood sorrel (lower right), and that 
on the back shows the falcon feather. 


Printed in Japan 
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